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SAMUEL WARREN, Es@., Q.C., D.C.L, &c. 


HE subject of this biographical sketch, Mr. Samuel 
Warren, the well-known Master in Lunacy, and 
Recorder of Kingston-upon-Hull, is one of the literary 
celebrities of the 
period, — although 
perhaps not a volu- 
minous writer ; yet 
his works have been 
extensively circula- 
ted and admired in 
this country and 
also in America, 
besides being trans- 
lated into the lan- 
guages of continen- 
tal Europe. He is 
anative of Denbigh- 
shire, in North | 
Wales, having been 
born at an old farm- 
house called “ The 
Rackery,” in the 
parish of Gresford, 
in that county, at 
that time in the 
possession of his 
maternal ~  grand- 
father. He is the 
eldest son of the 
late Rev. Samuel | 
Warren, LL.D., who 
was for some time 
Rector of All Souls, 
Manchester, and 
who died in 1862: 
and his mother was 
Ann, daughter of 
the late Richard 
Williams, Esq., of 
Gresford. He was 
born on the 23rd of 
May, 1807, and was 
originally intended 


for the medical pro- SAMUEL WARREN, 
fession. His father, (From a photograph by Messrs, Maull and Polyblank.) 


Prior to taking or- 
ders in the Church 
of England, officiated for about twenty years as a 
Vesleyan minister ; and being quartered for a term in 
Edinburgh, Mr. Warren studied at the University of that 
city, where he had among his rivals and opponents in the 
College Debating Society, Dr. Tait, the present Arch- 








Prick THREEPENCE. 


bishop of Canterbury, and the Right Hon. Sir James 

Moncreiff, the present Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland. 
| Mr. Warren had the gratification of gaining several prizes, 
' one of which was for English poetry, for his “Fall of 

Capua,” another for his “ Patriot Martyrs,” and a third 

avons | for an essay on the 
subject of “ Ancient 
and Modern Juris- 
prudence, as IlIlus- 
trated by the Clas- 
sics,” each of which 
were very keenly 
contested. 

On leaving the 
| University of Edin- 
| burgh, he intended 
proceeding to Cam- 
bridge for the pur- 
pose of studying for 
the Church; but 
again changing his 
views as to his fu- 
ture _ professional 
career, he returned 
to London and en- 
tered himself as a 
student of the Inner 
Temple, on the 3rd 
of November, 1528. 
While pursuing his 
legal studies, he 
/commenced his 
| “Diary of a late 
Physician,” but, al- 
though the work ul- 
timately passed 
through several edi- 
tions, Mr. Warren 
seems to have expe- 
| rienced some diffi- 
culty at first of get- 
ting his manuscript 
into print. “The 
first chapter of the 
‘ Diary ’—the Early 
Struggles,” writes 
| its author in a pre- 
| face to the fifth edi- 
i tion, “was offered 

by me successively to the conductors of three leading 

magazines, and rejected as unsuitable to their pages, and 
not likely to interest the public. In despair, I bethought 
me of the great northern Magazine. I remember taking 
my packet to Mr, Cadell, in the Strand, with a sad sus- 
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picion that I should never see or hear any more of it; 
but, at the close of the month, I received a letter from 
Mr. Blackwood, informing me that he had inserted the 
chapter, and begging me to make arrangements for pro- 
ceeding immediately with the series.” The first part of 
this remarkable work appeared in August, 1830, and the 
“Diary” soon began to attract public attention by its 
graphic sketches, characterized as they were by variety 
of incident, fidelity of delineation, and a deep insight into 
the passions of human nature ; it was carried on at in- 
tervals from that time till the year 1837. 

After three years’ pupilage as a law student, Mr. War- 
ren became, in October, 1831, a special pleader, and in a 
short time obtained considerable practice and many 
pupils. He was called to the Bar in November, 1837, 
and in the spring of the following year commenced his 
practice on the Northern Circuit. In July, 1851, he had 
the honour of receiving a silk gown from Lord Chan- 
cellor Truro, and he was elected a Bencher of the Inner 
Temple in the ensuing Michaelmas Term. 

In August, 1852, he received the appointment of 
Recorder of Hull, in which position he has gained a very 
high legal reputation ; his periodical addresses to the 
juries are remarkable for the ability they exhibit, and 
invariably contain a vast amount of information bearing 
upon the subject of Reformatories. On the roth of 
February, 1856, he was returned to Parliament, un- 
opposed, for the borough of Midhurst, through the in- 
fluence of the Earl of Egmont, in succession to the Hon. 
Spencer Walpole, on the latter becoming Member for 
the University of Cambridge. In the House of Commons 
Mr. Warren avowed himself, and undoubtedly continued 
to be, a zealous but independent Conservative, giving a 
general support to the Earl of Derby, although taking 
no active share in mere party movements. He spoke on 
many important questions, particularly on the Con- 
spiracy and Murder Bill, in which he opposed alike most 
of his own friends and Lord Palmerston’s Government, 
as one of the famous “ ninety-nine,” and when ceasing to 
be a member, he had on the notices several important 
bills for Improving the Administration of the Criminal 
Law, and the Laws of Military and Naval Courts 
Martial, and on other subjects. 

On the 26th of February, 1859, he was appointed by 
Lord Chancellor Chelmsford one of the two Masters of 
Lunacy, but although this appointment did not, ipso 
facto, cause Mr. Warren to vacate his seat, it appears 
that the Lord Chancellor deemed that the holder of so 
important a judicial office ought not to sit in the House 
of Commons, on account of the engrossing nature of the 
duties he is called upon to perform. Accordingly, Lord 
Chelmsford required Mr. Warren to elect between re- 
taining his ‘seat in Parliament and accepting the office 
offered to him. Mr. Warren hesitated for some time in 
deciding either way, but finally accepted the office ; not, 
however, until he had had the opportunity of bringing 
forward his well-known resolutions on “Education and 
Christianity in India,” of which he had given notice on 
the first day of the session. Not meeting with that 
support, however, upon which he had calculated, and in 
deference to the earnest representations of Mr. Kinnaird, 
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Mr. Spooner, and others interested in the case to which 
the resolutions referred, Mr. Warren appeared in }js 
place in the House on the 24th of February for th 
purpose of stating, with full explanations, that he hag 
been compelled to withdraw his resolutions ; and having 
done this, to remove the possibility of any misconceptioy 
of his motives in thus giving up his seat, Mr. Warrey 
bade the Speaker and the House a respectful farewell 
and his brief Parliamentary career was brought to , 
close. 

As may be gathered from his various works, Mr. Warren 
had long taken an interest in politics. Even when ig 
his “teens,” he dedicated to the people of England a 
pamphlet against Catholic Emancipation ; and, upona 
vacancy occurring for the borough of Finsbury soon after 
| his “call” to the Bar, he presented himself as a candidate, 
but subsequently withdrew from the contest, “in con. 
sequence,” as Mr. Warren stated in his address to the 
electors, “of his friends being out of town ”—an expres. 
sion which brought upon him at the time a good deal of 
ridicule. 

To trace Mr. Warren’s literary career, we must nowgo 
back to the time of his contributing to Blackwood 
Magazine the “Diary of a late Physician.” Shortly 
after the completion of that narrative, “Ten Thousanda 
Year,” a totally different work, began to lend newattraction 
to the pages of Blackwood. This story, which is con. 
sidered infinitely superior to its predecessor, was re 
garded eagerly with interest, as it continued for about 
two years to make its monthly appearance in the pages 
of the magazine. A Russian version of “Ten Thousand 
a Year” appeared at St. Petersburg shortly after the 
breaking out of the Crimean War. Mr. Warren has 
since continued a frequent contributor of articles om 
general subjects to Blackwood’s Magazine. He sub- 
sequently published a third novel, called “Now and 
Then,” which, like its predecessors, has been equally 
popular in England, America, the Colonies, and on the 
Continent, where they have been translated into most of 
the existing languages. 

As has been remarked by a high authority, Mr. Warren 
“is not a novelist by necessity of nature or love of the 
art, and his story is far from being the principal object 
of his care—he rather aspires to be a revealist, writes a 
if to justify the ways of God to man, and even ventures 
to trace the hand of Providence working out a frightful 
doom upon vice and folly, but, in due time, always sus 
taining and vindicating the pure and good.” Of “Tea 
Thousand a Year,” a distinguished contributor to th 
Revue des deux Mondes (M. Forgues) some time sinc 
spoke in that journal in the following terms, in col 
trasting, in a tone of remarkable candour, the character 
and scope of Mr. Warren’s writings and those of M.¢ 
Balzac :— ; 

“We consider Gammon the real hero of this mixtl 
drama, which at once resembles ‘Othello’ and ‘Lé 
Plaideurs’ of Racine ; the Satan of this ‘ epopcea,’ whi 
brings to one’s memory at once ‘ Paradise Lost’ and the 
‘Lutrin.’ Consummate skill, perfect hypocrisy, indo 
itable energy, unbounded ambition—there you Mat 
Gammon. * * * * * This is thrown forth into bold & 
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at ; So ; ] , ae int at ai 
lief ; and thus is individualised this remarkable character. | over eight or ten days; to rake up the transactions of the 


We dwell much upon it because, both as regarding human 
nature and local circumstances—as touching the strongly- 
defined lights and shadows which are yet so harmoniously 
blended together—we have not among all the creations 
of modern novelists found one so exact, so true, so com- 
lete. Let us institute a comparison between Gammon 
and that galley slave whose wonderful ‘ avatars’ M. de 
Balzac takes such delight in telling! The fantastic ap- 

rition will vanish in the presence of that o¢der image, 
so strongly conceived and reproduced ; the silly weak 
sketch will turn pale by the side of the truthful and sub- 


whole life of the alleged lunatic; weigh carefully the 
nature of the evidence; and then lay it in an intelligible 
and digested form before the jury. Obviously, grave 
interests depend upon the wise, judicious, and skilful 
discharge of these duties. Mr. Warren’s profound know- 
ledge of human nature, as evinced by his various writings, 
his long practice at the Bar, his early education to the 


medical profession, and above all, his great experience 


stantial painting! Again, how far above M. de Balzac | 


rises Mr. Warren! He troubles not our conscience: he 
shakes not eternal principles, nor wholesome pith. He 
strips not even the wicked of all claim to our compassion ; 
and he knows how, without offending our just discern- 
ment, to make us feel a deep interest in the painful ex- 
piation of a criminal punished by himself. And now let 
us boldly put the question, Is not genius far better thus 
employed, and the cause of art further advanced, than by 
an author who considers it his greatest glory to place some 
chimerical crown of light on the smooth but polluted 
forehead of a miserable convict ? ” 

Besides giving to the world the above interesting works 


of fiction, Mr. Warren, towards the close of 1851, pub- | 
Yorkshire, a member of a well-known northern family. 


lished “The Lily and the Bee,” an apologue or sort of 
prose poem in honour of the great Exhibition. This work 
attracted considerable notice at the time, and occasioned 
much contrariety of opinion among critics. He 
published an elaborate paper, which he read before the 
Philosophical Society of Hull, entitled, “The Intellectual 
and Moral Development of the Present Age,” and another, 
which he read before the Hull Mechanics’ Institute, 
on “Labour, its Rights, Difficulties, Dignity, and Con- 
solations.” 

In addition to his labours as a chamber counsel and 
incourt, Mr. Warren also enriched with several impor- 
tant works the literature of that profession of which he 
isa member, most of which are well known in this country 
aid abroad. His earliest professional work was the 
“Popular and Practical Introduction to Law Studies,” 
which has long been a standard text-book in this country 
and America. In 1852 appeared his “ Moral, Social, and 
Professional Duties of Attorneys and Solicitors,” origin- 
ally delivered as lectures at the Incorporated Law Society 
of London, and published at the requisition of the presi- 
dent and council. In the following year he published 
his elaborate treatise on the “ Parliamentary Election 
Law of the United Kingdom,” and in 1856 his “ Black- 
stone's Commentaries Systematically Abridged, with 
Large Additions,” which ‘met at once with a very large 
and rapid sale, 

The office of Master in Lunacy, which Mr. Warren now 
olds is one of great public importance, and for the duties 
of which he receives a salary of 2000/. per annum, and a 
retiring pension of 1200/. per annum. Assisted by the 
second master, it is his duty to visit and conduct all 
— in cases of alleged lunacy; he has to preside 
of cre juries are demanded ; to moderate the speeches 

counsel ; to go through. evidence frequently extending 


in judicial matters, acquired while Recorder of Hull, are 
qualifications which eminently fit him for the post he 
now occupies. 

On the 2nd of April, 1835, he was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society ; and on the gth of June, 1853, upon 
the installation of the Earl of Derby as Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, Mr. Warren, in company with 
Lord Macaulay, Mr. Grote, Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, 
Sir Archibald Alison, and others, he received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L.; and it is remarkable that he was 
the only Queen’s Counsel so distinguished on that 
occasion. 

Mr. Warren has been twice married : firstly, in 1831, to 
Miss Eliza Ballenger, only child of the late James 
Ballenger, Esq., of Woodford, Essex ; and secondly, on 
the 23rd of August last, to Louisa, second daughter of 
Edward Blackett Beaumont, Esq., F.R.S., of Darfield, 


| His eldest son, the Rev. Samuel Lilckendy Warren, late 


also | 


Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, is now Rector of 
Esher, Surrey. 





A LUCID INTERVAL. 


HE degree of mental soundness which amounts to 
legal capacity has been for some time a very 
vexed question. 

Most of us have some legal acts to perform during our 
lives, on which our own or our friends’ happiness may 
depend ; and as we are said to be all more or less mad, 
it is important to know by what test will our legal acts 
be held good or bad, 


To decide whether or not a particular individual is a 


| madman is not always an easy task ; medical certificates 
_are not infallible; the popular voice goes very little 


Oe 


further than old Polonius did: “To define true madness, 
what is it but to be nothing else but mad?” And juries 
have not always given satisfactory verdicts. Here, how- 
ever, the question of fact is the difficulty ; once surmount 
that and establish madness, and it follows that every act 
of the madman is a nullity. 

The legal question has, however, of late years taken a 
different shape. It is undoubtedly a difficult matter to 
include within the bounds of a definition the limits 
between eccentricity and madness—to say where fanati- 
cism ends and mental disease begins ; but having decided 
that certain acts are indications of a diseased mind, that 
is, diseased to the extent of being considered legally 
incapable, at the time the acts were performed, does the 
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if it does what precise value does it attach to it? 
cally monomania is no doubt a well recognized disease 
distinct from general insanity. For ordinary purposes 
there is no difficulty in appreciating the distinction 
between the two. A person may be reasonable and ap- 
parently sound in all subjects save one or two, and on 
these be liable to what are undoubted delusions. A man, 
for example, is impressed with the belief that his legs are 
made of butter, but in spite of this palpable error he 
manages his property prudently, he converses rationally 
on any subject but that of his legs, and only when his 
lower extremities become the subject of his thoughts does 
his mind show symptoms of disease. Such a man would 
by the world in general, and by the medical profession in 
particular, be pronounced a monomaniac ; but in the in- 
terval between two contemplations of his legs in what 
state is his mind? Are his acts in the interval to be 
treated in all respects as those of a sane man, or does the 
simple delusion over-shadow and vitiate all his actions 
until that delusion is completely removed ? 

The question has arisen in our courts of law principally 
with regard to the power of making a will and the appli- 
cation of the rule which gives testamentary capacity to 
those only who are of sound mind and memory. 

In the year 1848 this question came before the Privy 
Council, at that time presided over by Lord Brougham. 
The enquiry was as to the soundness or unsoundness of 
the mind of a Mrs. Gibson, who was alleged to have made 
a will during a lucid interval, there being undoubted 
symptoms of disease exhibited on each side of the in- 
terval. Lord Brougham argued that the mind is one and 
indivisible ; that when we speak of the different powers 
and faculties of the mind we speak metaphorically ; that 
it is, after all, the mind acting only in a different way, and 
at a different time ; it is the mind which remembers and 
which imagines, not the faculty of memory which recalls, 
or the power of imagination which combines. Hence he 
concludes that in strictness it is incorrect to speak of 
partial insanity ; the phenomenon of monomania shows 
the existence of disease which during the lucid interval 
is latent only, while the pretended soundness exists but 
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law recognize such a phenomenon as a lucid interval, and | she expended many thousands of pounds in furnishing, 
Medi- 
} 


drawing-room to be the scene of the last judgment, ang 


| that in various other ways it was shown beyond questicy 


in appearance, for the mere mention of the subject of | 


delusion at once brings out the signs of the disease. 
Upon this metaphysical basis the conclusion was reached 
that during the existence of monomania the mind is 
legally unsound, and to constitute a lucid interval its 
possessor must freely and voluntarily, and without any 
design at the time of pretending sanity (which is not an 
unfrequent occurrence among those afflicted in this way) 
confess his delusion. 

Our monomaniac, therefore, with the delusion as to his 
legs under such a decision as this would be unable to 
make a will, although neither legs nor butter formed any 
portion of its contents. 

The same question was raised with regard to a recent 
case, attracting at the time of its trial very general at- 
tention, when the will of a Mrs. Thwaytes, who died the 





| had not been discharged from the home. 


possessor of a very large property, was the subject of | 


contention. It may be remembered that this lady was 
under the delusion that she was one of the Trinity, that 


that her mind was diseased. There were, however, with 
her, as with Mrs. Gibson, intervals popularly known x 
lucid, though net answering the definition of soundnes 
laid down by Lord Brougham. The contention wa 
again raised by those who claimed under her will thy 
when the disease is not active the mind is legally sound 
and that a will made under such circumstances is entitle) 
to all the consideration which is given to one emanating 
from a mind in perfect health. 

Lord Brougham’s judgment, however, was held to k 
conclusive, and the able judge of the Probate Court r. 
fused even to consider the argument as it affected th 
testamentary power of a monomaniac. 

In the present year the subject has again bea 
considered by the Queen’s Bench. One John Banks 
had been at one part of his life so decidedly insane that 
he had been confined in the county lunatic asylum. He 
was discharged from the asylum, but to the end of his 
life was subject to certain fixed delusions. These delu- 
sions were admitted, but it was also shown that ine. 
spective of them John Banks was not in such a state a 
to render him utterly incapable of making a will, unles 
perhaps the unity of mind theory of Lord Brougham wa 
an obstacle. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench, however, refused to hk 
controlled by the Privy Council decision, and examine 
the question anew for themselves. They rejected the 
idea of its being a metaphysical or psychological enquiry. 
It is not given to man, they say, to fathom the mysteryd 
the human intelligence, and the real standard of capacity 
in cases of impaired mental power is not to be founé, 
according to the Queen’s Bench, in an abstract considen- 
tion of the constitution of the mind, but it is the capacity 
on the part of the testator to comprehend the extent 
the property to be disposed of, and the nature of the 
claims of those he excludes from participating in its & 
joyment. Thus if the view of the Queen’s Bench k 
upheld, and we confess it appears to us the sounder of the 
two views we have noticed, testamentary liberty is agai 
restored to the monomaniac. 

The subject of testamentary capacity has also recently 
been occupying the attention of the Scotch Courts in: 
case in which the will of a Major Nisbet was in questiot 
but the lucid interval theory does not appear to hat 
arisen. 

Major Nisbet had been confined in a lunatic asylum 
for some years, and his disease had been pronounce 
incurable. Only two months before his death he execute? 
his will, still being an inmate of the asylum. Only fie 
days before the execution of the will the medical offee 
of the establishment had registered him as cured, but he 
The validity 
of the will in this case was established, but obviously 
the ground that no disease existed. Whether he hat 
lapsed from insanity to monomania there appeared n0 
evidence to show ; and the decision, as far as it goes, 408 
not seem to favour either Privy Council or Queets 


| Bench. 
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MAESTRO GALUPPI. 


ESIDES Abt. Vogler ', two other “music-pieces” are 
to be found among Robert Browning’s dramatic 
ivrics. There is always a peculiar interest about these 
translations of one art into the language of another. 
“Rafael’s sonnets, Dante’s picture,” are mightily attrac- 
tive to artistic minds in the present day. Mr. Leighton 
ints Idyls, and we drink in his poetry eagerly, from 
golden-tinted canvases. Mr. Rossetti casts pictures 
into verse, and then translates his poems back again into 
painting. Three years ago, Mr. Albert Moore painted 
“A Quartett,” whose melody, at once grave and noble, 
is still sounding in our ears. Nor is Mr. Armstrong's 
idea of music, as expressed in this year’s Academy, less 
true and perfect. His “ Music-piece” is indeed a master- 
piece full of grace and harmony, of soft touches and 
tender meaning. 

Thus when a poet translates painting or music into 
his own lawful expression of art, we look for colour, we 
listen for melody. Mr. Browning does not disappoint 
us. Some of his poems may be defective in rhythm ; 
but in the solemn march of Abt. Vogler, in the delicate 
handling of Galuppi’s toccatta, in the quaint chant of 
Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha, we find rare and suitable 
melodies. We always rejoice, too, in the choice and pur- 
pose of Mr. Browning’s subjects. Struggling artistic 
life has for him an intellectual beauty, and from some 
half-forgotten existence he evolves a noble poem. It 
is possible that towards the dead dramatic musician of 
the eighteenth century, this, our greatest of dramatic 
thinkers and poets, may feel the strange sympathy of 
kindred souls; or perhaps some aerolite may have 
conveyed the very germ of Galuppi's joyous bursts of 
music into the quaint poetry of Browning. Be that as 
it may, he is an alchemist indeed who so wondrously 
transmutes these strains of Venetian music into the pure 
gold of English poetry. 

; Baldassare Galuppi was born in 1703, in the little 
island of Burona, eight miles away from Venice. Hence 
ie obtained the nick-name of Buronello. The boy’s 
taste for music was soon evident, and after a small 
amount of instruction from his father, Baldassare was 
sent to Venice, to study under the great Lotti, at that 
time Maestro di Capella at San Marco. Lotti was con- 
sidered the head of the Venetian school of music, he 
Was scientific and learned, and Burney speaks of “his 
choral music as being most touching and solemn.” But 
he was a dreamer, he was wholly unfit to govern the 
musical propensities of his pupils. He made favourites 
among them, devoted himself to these, and neglected 
mange Baldassare came to him full of bright fresh 
= ; ~ was soon installed as first favourite. The 
a roe were naturally displeased, but Baldassare 
be . = indifference among them. His 
aaa wal ollarolo, an invidious young critic, who 
ese vegeun Mr. Disraeli’s description of his kind, 
amenies ous day, as the master’s favourite was seen 

Proaching :—“ Here is a fellow who is only fit to be 


1 See above, p. 73. 
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| his learning the ground-work of his profession. 
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a barber!” “Yes,” replied Baldassare, unruffled, “but 
I will shave you, as well as myself.” 

It was this donhommie, this careless gaiety, which 
Galuppi preserved through life, that is the chief charac- 
teristic of his compositions. But the master, instead of 
encouraging the boy’s vanity, should have insisted upon 
There 
was no lack of fire and originality in his character and 
compositions, but there was a want of technicality, an 
absence of those signs of labour through which alone 
talent can become great. He might have been a great 
musician, but he was famous only as a comic composer. 
Not that he devoted himself to the production of that 
kind of “musical buffoonery” which is the rage and 
fashion of the present day. Galuppi could never have 
degenerated into an Offenbach. Indeed, it is evident 
that, from the age of sixteen, when he lived at Venice 
on his salary as organist, to the day of his death, when 
his trembling fingers strove to finish a last chorale, 
Church music alone was the passion and enthusiasm of 
his life. But he yielded to his light-hearted tempera- 
ment, and worked and wrote principally from the 
pleasure-loving side of his genius. 

Young Galuppi remained for three years under Lotti’s 
instruction. During this time he struggled hard to 
master the mysteries of counter-point ; but his studies 
were continually interrupted by the necessity he felt of 
producing the melodies that ran riot in his brain. At 
length this desire became irresistible, and his first com- 
pleted opera was publicly performed. It was called 
“Gli Amici Rivali.” It was a failure. It could hardly 
have been otherwise with this immature work of arrogant 
eighteen. The fruit of delight does not fall all at once 
into the gaping mouths of young round-faced aspirants 
of fame. The tree of knowledge must be climbed slowly ; 
and no wise man wishes to shake down the unripe fruit, 
and lose thereby the ever-increasing pleasure of climb- 
ing, till at length the uppermost branches are reached ; 
and he who has won the height may take his rest in peace. 

Galuppi’s failure was the best thing that could have 
happened to him for the furtherance of his genius. Far 
from feeling discouraged, the young musician set to 
work bravely to correct the errors in his score. The 
sacred shrine of the Muses, the gate of Fame, were still 
closed to him; but he had youth, and strength, and 
talent; they should yield, at last, to his repeated 
attacks. He composed incessantly masses, operas, 
oratorios, mottets. He succeeded equally well in every 
species of vocal music. He also studied the manual part 
of his profession, and became proficient on the clavichord. 

At length Galuppi succeeded his old master, Lotti, 
as organist at San Marco ; and later on, his energy was 
rewarded by the Directorship of the Conservatorio dell 
Incurabili at Venice. This was an important appoint- 
ment, for it placed in the composer's own hands the 
exclusive power of producing as many of his pieces as 
he pleased. However, in this case the composer's 
pleasure happened also to be the pleasure of the Vene- 
tians. Venice was still a Republic, but its government 
was infamous. The Peace of Passarowitz had just con- 
cluded the last war with the Porte; but the geographical 








position of the Republic rendered its territory the con- 
The government was 
too timid to take any part in the wars of succession ; 
too feeble to make itself respected abroad; too weak and 
suspicious to gain aught but execration at home. In 
this miserable state of things, when the subjects of the 
Senate dreaded alike robbery at home and stilettoes in 
their sea-bound streets, these Venetians insisted upon 
having one relaxation, one amusement left to them 
untouched. The drama in Italy has lived through revo- 
lution and bloodshed. It has a firmer hold on the 
people’s hearts than kingly dynasties or papal suc- 
cessions. Venice craved and claimed her opera. Thus 
Galuppi’s compositions flourished ; and in the year 1729, 
when he was twenty-six years of age, his name was 
famous throughout Italy. 

In London, however, at that period, Handel and his 
operas reigned supreme. An opera-house, in the Hay- 
market, had been built for the Saxon composer ; and 
there his compositions were produced, under the super- 
intendence of that distinguished zmpresario, Lord Mid- 
dlesex. Suddenly the musical taste of England under- 
went a revolution, the responsibilities of Lord Middlesex 
were shared by other noble lovers of the art, and the 
German musican was replaced by the Italian maestro, 
Baldassare Galuppi. Two of the latter master’s operas 
were brought out under his own direction ; and it is said 
that to the genius of “ Enrico” and “ Sirbace” are to be 
traced a refined and improved dramatic taste in England. 
The musical world, also, was gratified by the new and 
effective use of the sharp fifth in melody,—an innovation 
which had shortly before been introduced by Porpria, 
the Neapolitan singing master. 

After these successful productions Galuppi returned 
to Venice. But his name was not easily forgotten in 
England. Eleven years later, in 1761, a durletta called 
“Tl Filosofo di Campagna ” was brought out in London. 
It was composed by Galuppi, and the enthusiasm which 
greeted its production was extraordinary. The door of 
the opera-house was besieged with admirers long before 
the appointed hour of performance; the dark gusty 
streets were thronged with unprotected ladies in full 
dress, for no coaches or servants could approach the 
Haymarket ; and wherever the prima donna Paganini 
(who had come from Berlin expressly to sing in “Il 
Filosofo ”) appeared, she was received with acclamations. 
For months afterwards, favourite melodies from this 
opera filled the wintry air, and haunted the precincts 
of the old opera house. It was a magnificent success, 
and one cannot help regretting that the composer was not 
present himself to add to and witness his triumph. 

Meanwhile Galuppi, living quietly at Venice, con- 
tinued to write diligently. In 1766 his operas alone, 
which had been produced in Italy, exceeded seventy. 
He was now famous throughout Europe, and his name 
might be heard even in the cold cities of still half- 
barbarous Russia. The Empress Catherine II. had just 
established herself on the throne of all the Russias. This 
remarkable woman, who had murdered her husband, and 
ordered the assassination of Ivan, the great-grandnephew 
of Peter the Great, who rewarded the servants of her 
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_crimes with, large estates, and was herself ruled }y 


Orloff and Potemkin, added to the genius of doing ej 
majestically still abler powers of government, §}, 
encouraged edycation in her dominions, she foundej 
colleges and hospitals: she even submitted herself t, 
inoculation, as an example of the means whereby 
small-pox could be stamped out; and it is said thy 
when the day’s business with her ministers was conclude 
she would take her pleasure in conversing or correspond. 
ing with the great men of the day. From this large. 
brained and cruel-hearted woman Galuppi received a 
invitation from St. Petersburgh in order to superinten 
the progress of music in that city. The musician's wor 
here must have been any thing but delightful at first, fo, 


| the orchestra was in a deplorable state, ignorant of the 


simplest rules, and of the meaning of the terms /. and/ 
Galuppi’s energy, however, worked up a certain amount 
of proficiency among his pupils, and in due time one of 
his own operas was performed before the court. The 
empress’s delight was unbounded. The next day sh 
sent for the composer, and presenting him with a casket 
of gold set with precious stones, and containing two 
millions of ducats, she said, “ This, O Maestro, the queen 
of Carthage bequeathed to thee in her last will an 
testament.” 

Thus the fortune of Galuppi was made, and he re 
turned to Venice full of years and prosperity. He 
married, and when Charles Burney was travelling is 
Italy in the year 1770, with the view of completing his 
history of music, he not only had the pleasure of hearing 
Galuppi’s mottets at the Conservatorio, but of seeing 
the maestro himself, full of health and _ spirits, and su- 
rounded by his children and friends. Burney speaks 
equally of the grace of his compositions and the courtesy 
of his manners, and relates how the old musician had 


| one of his mottets transcribed for the Englishman, and 


presented it to him with his own hands. 

Galuppi’s last years were spent in Venice. Them 
mour of revolution, the clamour of English orators, the 
sorrows of Poland, and the rapacious acts of Russa 
and Prussia and Austria were alike unheeded and u- 
heard by the venerable musician. But his ears wer 
ever listening, his hands ever open to all the latest im- 
provements of his art, and throughout his long lit 
Galuppi kept pace with the constant changes of modem 
dramatic music. Three things he claimed as essentid 
in all art, viz. vaghessa, chiaressa, e buena modulatun, 
and towards the perfection of these qualities, towarl 
the true harmony of beauty, this composer worked yeatly 
more and more. Hence his later operas are said 
surpass his early ones in grace and purity. 

Baldassare Galuppi died too soon at the age of eighty: 
four. With him died his music; for, except a 
extracts buried away in some dusty pigeon-holes # 
Leipzig, no traces of his compositions can now be found. 
Once more the stately glory of German music threw! 
glamour over Europe, and in the worship of Mozatts 
rising sun who cared for the faint scintillating charms 
the Venetian’s star-like music ? Nevertheless, his life hat 
been a joyous and successful one; his music was bright 
and glad; death, death alone brought annihilation to 
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both. True he had little left to 
was enslaved at Campo Foronio ; the friends who loved 
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live for. His Venice | 


him were dead; the women he played for were gone | 


“where the kissing had to stop;” and the musician 
himself, with his unrivalled powers of melodious de- 
scription, had been dead indeed throughout all future 
ages, but for the poet who transposed his toccatta into a 
song, and set it in a key which shall never be forgotten. 


«Butterflies may dread extinction—you'll not die, it cannot be.” 


> _ 


OUR DEFENCES. 
No. Il. 

N reviewing the past session of Parliament, the 77mes 
| newspaper truly pronounced the “Act for the 
Abolition of Army Purchase” to have been the one 
achievement of the Government,—in fact, the only mea- 
sure of any importance which it had brought to a 
successful issue. To ensure this favoured project be- 
coming law, the consideration of the Estimates for the 
public service was deferred until the fag end of the 
session ; and several bills of great practical utility were 
re-deposited in official pigeon-holes to await their turn 
in the shadowy future. It stands on record, that, in the 
year 1871, Mr. Gladstone suddenly discovered that a 
system of promotion in the army, which had been calmly 
tolerated by the nation for many years, which had 
worked well on the whole, and which had even been 
commended by foreign military authorities, was so 
utterly unjust, scandalous, and corrupt, that it must be 
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thoroughly subordinated to the House of Commons; 
and so we are promised that the Commander-in-Chief, 
and all such antiquated and independent authorities, 
shall be presently abolished; and that Mr. Cardwell 
shall direct the movements of the troops from Pall Mall 
in emulation of M. Gambetta’s achievements of amateur 
generalship on the other side of the Channel. 

It is as a first step, therefore, to this blissful state of 
affairs, that army purchase has been abolished. And 
what will be the result? Will the real efficiency of the 
service be increased? We are told that it will be; 


| that officers practically unpaid were “an anomaly,” and 
_ could not be sufficiently devoted to their profession ; and 


that your real “working men” will set all things to 
rights in the army as elsewhere. But, to come to actual 
facts, can any distinction in zeal or efficiency between 
the purchase and non-purchase officers of a regiment be 
pointed out in a single instance? Has it been found by 


| experience that the colonel of No. 1 battalion, who 


annihilated without a moment’s delay, and no sum of | 


money, however enormous, be withheld as the price for 
its immediate destruction. Was the system so much 
worse than it had been? Or what was the real moving 
cause which, just at that moment, made the question so 
extremely pressing, that it must be forced upon the 
more cautious branch of the Legislature by means 
sarcely within the Constitution, and the grave danger 
of a collision between the two Houses of Parliament be 
recklessly incurred ? 

It may be said, “Why ask this question now ? 
The Act has passed, and what evoked it matters not.” 
Not so, however, in our opinion. The same influence 
which induced a ministry to attack, in such hot haste, 
the position and promotion of the officers, will operate 
yet further on the army, and in a more prejudicial 
manner, Obedience to the unreasoning outcry of 
a few extreme Radicals, whose votes were essen- 
tial to the Cabinet, was the undoubted source of this 
sudden zeal for army purification—a fact which is 
amply proved by the indifference of the Ministry to the 
fate of the rest of the Bill, so that the so-called “ injus- 
tice” of officering the army with gentlemen who were 
willing to give high prices for their commissions, and 
serve ON a mere nominal pay in every climate in the 
world, might be at once got rid of, and those favourite 
creations of Radical dreams, the model “ working men,” 
be presented with a new field wherein to display their 
yet undeveloped excellences. It follows naturally, on 
the adoption of these principles, that the army must be 


has not bought his commissions, is more zealous in his 
work than the colonel of No. 2 battalion, who has 
purchased every step? Are not purchase officers often 
the most active and hard-working adjutants? Is a 
battalion of the Foot Guards inefficient, because the 
Honourable Captain So-and-So is fagging in the orderly 
room? Is the —th regiment a pattern to the whole 
service, because its adjutant rose from the ranks? The 
inexorable logic of facts must infallibly disprove such 
assertions, had they ever been made; and we have no 
a harder working and more zealous set of officers than 
the purchase men, whose almost gratuitous services it is 
about to pay an immense sum to dispense with. 

On the other hand, we consider the new scheme 
of promotion by selection in the upper ranks an ex- 
tremely doubtful experiment. “ Selection” is only too 
likely to become a plausible name for interest or job- 
bery; and we cannot but anticipate more heart-burnings 
and bitter disappointments under the new system, than 
were ever experienced by the poorest officer under the 
purchase régime. 

Next for consideration, as part of our defences, comes 
the Militia; and we wish we could conscientiously 
express our complete satisfaction with the present 
condition of that really valuable and, in its origin, 
thoroughly constitutional force. Revived from obscurity 
in 1852, raised to considerable efficiency during the 
Crimean war, neglected for some years after the for- 
mation of the Volunteers, and, finally, restored to popu- 
lar notice just recently, the Militia has had so many 
“ups and downs” in the last twenty years, that it has 
been totally unable to maintain any fixed character or 
standard of excellence. All the elements of a well- 
constituted home army exist in its component parts ; 
but there is a want of coherence between them, 
and such disadvantages have injuriously affected both 
officers and men, that their practical worth, as a reliable 
force, has been at times all but destroyed. The idea of 
our Militia is an excellent one, viz. a force locally raised, 
but capable of being moved into any camp and garrison, 
and of supplementing the regular army when needed. 














force in a state of readiness, and nothing 
can be better. But how do matters actually stand? 
How is the militia trained and officered ? In most cases 
700 or 800 men, fresh from the plough or the workshop, 
are distributed for twenty-seven days in the low public 
houses of a country town, are hastily drilled on such 
ground as can be obtained in the neighbourhood, and 
are formally reviewed at the end of the training by an 
inspector who is compelled to make every allowance for 
the disadvantages arising from want of proper quarters, 
deficient discipline, and inexperienced officers. One or 
two simple reforms, which have been frequently sug- 
gested, would go far towards placing the Militia on a 
more satisfactory basis; but as they are chiefly matters 
of a practical and common-place order, and involve no 
political principle or interest, they find no place in the 
affections of a War Minister. 

The sovereign remedy for Militia short-comings is to 
be found, according to Mr. Cardwell, in the transference 
of the privileges of Lords Lieutenant of counties, as to 
the appointment and promotion of officers, from those 
local functionaries to the Crown,—a means by which a 
large amount of Government patronage is certainly 
secured, but the benefit to be gained by the Militia 
service is scarcely so obvious. How is it that no attempt 
is made to deal with the most crying evil connected with 
the Militia, the vile system of billeting the regiments in 
the public-houses of their county towns during the train- 
ing ?—an abomination to which the attention of the 
public cannot be too frequently directed. How is it 
possible that young men, of little or no education, can 
be kept under any reasonable restraint, far less be made 
into disciplined soldiers, while they are living in the 
debasing atmosphere of a low pot-house, with every 
inducement held out to them to muddle their brains 
with bad beer, and to indulge in every vicious propen- 
sity? How is it possible for the officers to exercise any 
real control over their men, when the latter are in effect 
the ir own masters the moment they are dismissed from 
parade, and can spend their whole evenings in drinking 
with the lowest characters in the town ? 

The metropolitan regiments, and a few others in the 
South of England, have of late years enjoyed the advan- 
tage of undergoing their annual training at the camp at 
Aldershot. This is a step in the right direction ; but 
we see no reason why a// Militia corps should not be 
similarly treated. Camps of exercise might be easily 
formed at central points in the kingdom, to which the 
Militia regiments of the neighbouring counties could be 
sent for their period of drill; and by this means they 
would reap the double advantage of escaping the de- 
grading influences of the public-house billets, and of 
being enabled to practise brigade movements as well as 
their battalion exercises. The advantages of having the 
men under camp-discipline would soon be apparent 
both in their conduct and appearance ; and we are at a 
loss to understand why a single regiment is still billeted 
in its native public-houses, when, by a little contrivance, 
an arrangement such as we have suggested could be 
easily carried out, so as to include every regiment in 
Great Britain. 


Keep such a 
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It is to be hoped that another defect in Militia organi. 
zation, viz. the want of properly-instructed officers, yl 
be partially remedied by the operation of the lately 
instituted schools of, instruction. Attendance, however 
should be made compulsory, i.e. no officer should by 
permitted to retain his commission unless he has passe 
the examination, and obtained a certificate of proficiency 
or these establishments will be of little real use. Ther 
should be a rule, also, as to the command of Militia 
regiments : a certain amount of line-service should by 
insisted on as a qualification. Doubtless, some civiliags 
have surmounted every difficulty, and become excellent 
colonels of Militia; but such instances are the excep. 
tions, and, as a rule, a civilian colonel finds himself jp 
the uncomfortable position of being supposed to be 
thoroughly well versed in matters which he has had 
very little opportunity of learning. He is, consequently, 
deficient in authority over his officers, and is, perhaps 
even compelled to delegate some of his functions to his 
major or adjutant,—a state of affairs which upsets the 
whole proper economy of the regiment, and prevents its 
becoming (what it should be) a really efficient resene 
battalion, ready at any moment to undertake the duties 
now performed by the line. 

The period of training should also be lengthened 
Twenty-seven days in a year is too short a period of 
exercise for so important a reserve force. We should bk 
inclined to say that six weeks should be the minimum, 
with a fortnight’s preliminary drill for the recruits. To 
sum up, therefore :—Let billeting during training bea 
once abolished ; let adequate knowledge of their duties 
be invariably required from the officers; and let ead 
regiment be exercised in barracks or camp for at leas 
six weeks in every year. If these conditions wer 
adopted, we should feel the greatest confidence in th 
Militia as a really reliable force ; and that any one ofit 
regiments, if called out for permanent duty, would 
become, in a very short space of time, as efficient asa 
line battalion. 

We have left ourselves little space in which to trea 
of the Yeomanry cavalry, and our remarks on the 
Volunteers must be deferred to a future paper. A fewbne 
criticisms on the first-mentioned force must now suffice 

In a country famed for its horses and horsemen, som 
Volunteer cavalry should certainly exist ; and suché 
body might, in our opinion, be so constituted, as to 
of great utility in the supposed case of invasion. Th 
essential character of the force should be, however, of @ 
nature totally different from that of the Regular cavalty: 
it should be a sort of “Irregular horse,” active and it 
telligent, adapted for vedette and outpost duty, ant 
equipped in a light and serviceable style. Can 
present Yeomanry cavalry be considered as answeril§ 
in the least degree, to this description? On the col 
trary, every Yeomanry regiment we have seen app 
from its dress and appointments, and from the style 
to be aiming at as close an imitation® 


drilled heavy cavalry corps in the Regular service, a 
to have taken for its model the ponderous Life Gua 
rather than the wiry Cossack or ubiquitous Uhlan. 
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Surely, in these days, when so much doubt exists as 
to the value of heavy cavalry at all, however well drilled 
or horsed, it is both wasteful and absurd to keep up 
regiments of gorgeously-attired farmers’ sons, encum- 
bered with all sorts of elaborate accoutrements, to be 


‘taught annually those compact movements and head- 


long charges which have been rendered almost useless 
by the perfection of the modern arms of precision, and 
which can never be carried into effective execution by 
any but the most experienced troopers. To be of real 
service, all Yeomanry cavalry regiments should be at 
once converted into Mounted Rifles. 
and lace must be laid aside, and a tunic of sober grey 
or green, a short breech-loading rifle, and a new style of 
drill, at once adopted. No general imitation of regular 
cavalry should be attempted, but much pains should be 
taken to learn the duties of vedettes, outposts and patrols, 
and to acquire the habit of taking immediate advantage 
of the military features of the country. As a covering 
force for an army in advance or retreat, such a body of 
men would be invaluable ; and, if the Government is in 
earnest in the cause of military reform, let it refuse to 
propose another vote for the Yeomanry cavalry, unless 
are-constitution, such as we have indicated, be at once 
carried out in every county. 

Our third and last paper will deal with the Volun- 
teers; and we intend also to add a few remarks on the 
late camps of manceuvre in Hampshire and Surrey. 


-—— @&——_ 


THE COAL COMMISSION. 


HE fears expressed from time to time by various 
eminent men as to the exhaustion of our coal 
supply were in 1866 brought to a focus by the motion 
of Mr. Hussey Vivian for a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the subject. 

That commission has just issued the first volume of its 
report, and, as might have been expected, the conclusions 
at which it arrives on the main points for its considera- 
tion, lie between somewhat wide limits. In a geological 
point of view alone the investigation is one of great 


| the air in the mine. 


Hussar jackets | 





interest ; but if England's greatness rests, as it undoubtedly | 


does in some very great degree, on her manufacturing 
Power, it is a question of paramount political importance 
toall whose views are not bounded by their own lives 
or those of their immediate successors, to discover 
what is the probable duration of that basis on which 
our manufacturing power now rests. Our personal 
comforts too are seriously involved in the consideration. 
The light which illuminates and gives security to our 
densely populated cities, the cheerful warmth which we 
‘njoy from our lavish system of open grates, the ease of 
locomotion, all depend upon the abundance and cheap- 
hess of coal, 
= question which the Commission was called on 
. — is this—How long is our stock of coal likely 
ra Lag and the answer obviously depends on the 
0 two other questions—How much coal have we 
et, and how fast do we use it? Now one of the first 
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difficulties which the subject suggests, and which requires 
determination before any practical result can be obtained, 
is the depth at which coal is workable. It matters not 
what the extent of a coal-field is vertically, if it is im- 
possible with our present appliances, or with such im- 
provements on them as are within the bounds of reason- 
able conjecture, to work and raise the mineral. The 
only circumstance, apparently, which limits the depth 
to which a mine may be driven is the temperature of 
As long as man is man there is 
an atmospheric temperature beyond which life is im- 
possible for him, and there is a lesser temperature, 
although it may not be exactly ascertainable, at which 
work becomes impossible for him. 

It seems to be a matter of general agreement, at 
any rate as far as Great Britain is concerned, that the 
temperature of strata at the depth of 50 feet from the 
surface is about 50 deg. Fahr., and that this temperature 
increases as we go lower, at the rate of 1 deg. for every 
55 or 60 feet of depth. Assuming, then, that this increase 
is uniformly continued, it would not be difficult to name a 
point at which, under the present conditions of life, a 
human being would be immediately consumed, if it 
were possible for him to reach it, and on the same 
assumption, at a comparatively short distance from the 
earth’s surface, a temperature is reached far exceeding 
anything experienced in the severest tropical climate. 
Evidence was produced before the commission of some 
extraordinary temperatures at which stokers and attend- 
ants at Turkish baths are in the habit of working, but, 
independently of the small reliance to be placed on the 
alleged temperatures of the places where radiated heat 
often affects the thermometer almost as much as the air 
itself, it must be remembered that these workers have 
ready access to a cool atmosphere to revive their ex- 
hausted powers, which would be impossible for a worker 
in a mine of considerable depth. 

In the Monkwearmouth colliery, which is the deepest 
pit at present worked in England, the temperature 


| reaches 81 deg., and here the heat has a very sensible 


effect on the workmen. The hours of working in this 
pit are consequently obliged to be shorter than those of 
any other. But 81 deg., allowing for the difference of 
the temperature of the air at the working face of the 
mine, and that of the earth itself, represents a depth of 
not quite 3000 feet, and the commission has gone perhaps 
to the farthest limit when it says that a working depth 
of 4000 feet may be reached, allowance being made for 
some future improvements on the present system of 
mine-ventilation. 

On the basis of this 4000 feet the Commission pursued 
its inquiry as to the amount of available coal in the 
United Kingdom. And, first, there is that class of coal 
the quantity of which is a matter of comparatively easy 
calculation, that is the coal in mines now being worked, 
or coal strata which are known to exist. This coal is 
said to amount to 90,207 millions of tons. Next, there 
is a class of coal whose quantity is more a matter of 
speculation, but as to which geologists and mining engi- 
neers have come to a definite conclusion. This is the 
coal not shown indeed by actual exploration, like the 
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first, but by geological considerations to exist under the 


permian, new red sandstone, and other superincumbent ' ats ! 
| nate discovery, our manufacturing superiority will hp 
| gone, and with it, doubtless, many of our comforts, much 


strata. This is calculated to amount to 56,273 millions 
of tons. A third class of coal has also been the subject 
of investigation by the Commission, viz., the coal which 
may be lying under the chalk and other formations in 
the south and south-eastern parts of England. Whether 
coal is likely to be found in these localities is the sub- 
ject of grave difference of opinion among geologists. 
The majority of the Commission think it probable that 
coal measures do extend, as a continuation of the Bel- 
gian coalfield which has been traced to within thirty 
miles of Calais, under the south-eastern part of England 
up to the coal area about Bath and Bristol. To this 
theory Sir Roderick Murchison enters a strong protest, 
and the weight of Sir Roderick’s opinion weighs, no 
doubt, heavy in the scale, but whichever view may be 
correct, there is no possibility, at present, of estimating 
the amount of coal in such a position, even if it exists. 
We must be content therefore to consider our present 
store as not exceeding the figures quoted above, making 
an aggregate of 146,480 millions of tons, which may be 
reasonably expected to be available for use. 

This, then, being the stock in the national cellar, how 
long will it last us ? 

Four different modes of calculation have been sug- 
gested. There are those who consider that the extra- 
ordinary development of the use of coal which has taken 
place in the last fifty years will be continued. But when 
it is considered that it is during this period that our 
network of railways has been placed over the face of 
the country, and that by these railways the use of coal 
has been introduced into parts which previously scarcely 
knew of its existence, it seems impossible to conceive 
that the same operations can be repeated in the crowded 
space of our island. This, however, is the theory of Pro- 
fessor Jervons, whose book first raised alarm as to our coal 
supply, and it must be confessed that so far as the results 
of the last five years are concerned, the consumption of 
1870 agrees very nearly with the prophecy which he 
uttered concerning it in 1865. By this calculation, our 
whole coal store will be exhausted in 110 years. There 
are others who, disagreeing with Professor Jervons in 
his conclusions, are still of opinion that a considerable 
increase of consumption must be expected, which, how- 
ever, will not be in the same increasing ratio as hitherto. 
Mr. Price Williams points out that while the increase in 
consumption between 1811 and 1821 was 16 per cent., 
between 1861 and 1871 it was- only 113 per cent., and 
upon a basis of decreasing per centage, he calculates 360 
years to be the duration of our coal stock. Then comes 
a calculation which considers our consumption as likely 
to increase arithmetically instead of geometrically. 
According to this theory the increase is based on the 
average annual increase of the last fourteen years, and 
by this mode a period of 276 years is deduced as the 
time at the end of which our coal will be exhausted. 

Lastly, there are the theorists who consider that we 
have reached the limit of our consuming powers. That 
115 millions of tons, being our present yearly con- 
sumption, will never be exceeded, and considering this as 
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our future expenditure we are safe for 1273 years, Aj 
one or other of these periods, in default of some forty, 


of our luxury. But our national greatness, that positio, 
among nations,which makes the just Englishman justly 
proud, and the vulgar islander unjustly arrogant—yij 
that, too, go from us with the last block of coal? Som 
seem to fear it. What will be the test a hundred year 
hence of national greatness? Strength to strike hom 
will to strike hard; stores of weapons; fleets an 
armies—by these, and such as these, are nations noy 
weighed, and have been weighed for generations, [jf 
this remains, and our wealth passes away, so that we ar 
weak in offence and weak in defence, we shall doubtles 
rank but low in the national world. And are there any 
signs of changing opinions, of war ceasing, and some 
other arbiter ruling the bonds of nations ? Small, indeed, 
yet, ifany. The Washington treaty gives hope; but th 
Gastein Conferences revive again the thunders of war 
The youngest of nations, Japan, just emerging intoa 
national existence, seeks support from the old world 
theories, and studies Prussian military systems, as th 
first step in her new faith, and scarcely yet can we 
hope to see the time when a nation’s greatness wil 
depend on something else than the number of he 
troops and the strength of her fleets; and so the feas 
may be true, and England may, indeed, according to 
present reckoning, some day “ go out.” 


———__> 


REVIEWS. 


English Lessons for English People. By Evwin A. Aspon, 
M.A., Head Master of the City of London School, aol 
J. R. Seetey, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. Seeleys. 1871. 

Mr. Abbott has long been known as the leader of what my 
be called the advanced party among our public school mastes 
in respect of the introduction of the English language into te 
regular course of the education of English boys ; and Profess# 
Seeley’s name is equally well-known as a perfect master of tit 
subject which he has now treated in partnership with his friend 
The present work is not an elementary book, but one which pt 
supposes in its readers some knowledge of the principles ¢ 
grammar, and of English idiom. But it will help such perso 
to systematize, and so to utilize their knowledge ; it will tea 
them how to express themselves accurately and_idiomaticall 
It will assist them in doing what all students of languagts 
dead and living, should do—make a grammar for themselvé 
by induction and observation. It will teach them to 
simply and .plainly, instead of falling in that nuisance whict 
marks the “literary gentleman” of our day—the ambition? 
fine writing. And those who have studied logic at Oxford 0 
elsewhere will find in these pages many subjects touched up 
and many points drawn out, to which, probably, they have ne 
had their attention directed. 

The first part is devoted to the task of teaching the reade! 
to define the words which he uses by a process of gradu 
elimination. The second part, which deals with diction, oes 
of the graces of style and manner—enlarging on the % 
Aéyew of Aristotle’s Rhetoric; the third part deals with m&™ 
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wl the fourth with the different styles of composition. The 
ontains a few hints on errors in reasoning, which 





appendix Cc . 
carry us very near to the borders of the land of logic. 


who wish to cultivate a plain, simple, intelligible English style, 
we cordially recommend this work. 


The Aeneid of Virgil. Books I—VI. 
Blank Verse by G. K. Rickarps, M.A. William Black- 
wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1871. 

Scarcely had we finished our notice of Mr. Singleton’s Zitera/ 
yersion of the works of Virgil, 'a version which had won itself 
in the course of years the honour of.a second edition, when 
our attention was drawn to a new Claimant for the praise of 
adequately translating Virgil on a different principle, literality 
being in this case secondary to the aim of realizing, with a fair 
amount of compromise, the charm of the style and manner of 
the original. Mr, G. K. Rickards, a scholar of standing and 
repute, adventures his version of the first six books of the 
Aneid upon the sea of criticism, after a prefatory exposition 
of his views and “ modus operandi,” and after certain frank ad- 
missions of his dissatisfaction with Dryden and Conington, two 
of the most considerable of his predecessors in the field. As 


Translated into English 


to the former we are at one with him; as to the latter, we have | 


no hesitation in saying that if unprejudiced arbitration is pos- 
sible, if a critical jury could be sworn to divest themselves of 
fear, or favour, or fashion, and to give the palm to the version 
which most reproduced Virgil’s most striking characteristics, 
whether in passages of some length or in the grand sententious 
single lines not unfrequent in the A®neid, we should hear no 
more of Mr. Rickards’s substitute for what he calls Professor 
Conington’s irredeemable mistake. ‘The “ Lord of the Isles” 
measure of the latter would, with all its shortcomings, efface 
the remembrance of the blank verse of the other, and this not 
less because of its infinitely greater fire and spirit, than because 
in no passage that we have examined does Professor Conington 
il to give the more satisfactcry equivalent for the words, drift, 
and sense of the original author. But fortunately there is room 
for both, and such (thanks to the set now being made against 
the classics by a crotchety few, which has its fruit in a wide and 
cunlous reaction in their favour) is the demand for translations 
of Homer, Horace, Virgil, and the rest of the classical poets, 
bythe lettered and the comparatively unlettered reader, that 
wecan promise Mr, Rickards and Lord Ravensworth, when 
he finishes what Mr. Rickards has begun, a goodly number of 
readers, to whom this blank verse translation will neither be 
disappointing nor misleading. It will represent fairly, if not 
finely, the great Roman epic. It will do justice to the pains, 
fnot entirely to the spirit, of Virgil. It will illustrate, not in- 
effectively, the controversy between the strictly literal and the 
gve-and-take style of translation. And if for nicety of appre- 
hension of each word we must still look to Conington as 

facile princeps,” on the other hand it would be most unjust 
to deny that Mr. Rickards, in the main, renders the sense and 
force of his author so as to run no risk of vexing the spirit of 

¢ most devoted classicist. 

It is beside our purpose to go far into detail, and a specimen 
o two of Mr. Rickards’s happier pieces of translation is all we 
Can afford to give ; but first it may be as well to illustrate in 
two or three instances, the comparative defect of nicety in 
— of minute phrases and expressions which we detect 
Rc n the first book, where Virgil says. of olus, “cavum 
on ~m me montem Impulit in latus” (81, 82) it is vague 
is ad uslactory to find the act of pushing the mountain on 

ide with the spear turned towards it, so as to open the 
ets inwards, rendered— 


«“ . » % 
This said, with spear reversed, the mount he smote.” 


To all | 
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In fact it is scarcely to be called translation, even as Dryden 
would have conceived of it. Then in ver. 140, 141 :— 
: “ Tlla se jactet in aula 
| Eolus, et clauso ventorum carcere regnet,” 


Mr. Rickards fails to give—what Conington gives so well—the 
| predicative force of “clauso,” in Neptune’s speech. We give 
| both, with their initials. Let the classical reader say which he 
| must prefer :— 


“Tn his own bleak halls 
Let olus disport him as he will, 
Lord of the gloomy prison-house of storms.” 


(R.) 
“ There let him lord it to his mind, 
The jailor monarch of the wind, 
But keep his prison barr’d.” (C.) 
Once more, in the same early part of the first book, where is 
the force of the allusion to the “conclamatio” at the moment 
of death, in Mr. Rickards’s version of — 


“ Sive extrema pati, nec jam: exaudire vocatos.” (219.) 





“Or in some desperate strait beyond the reach 
Of human voice and aid.” (R.) 


| In Conington’s translation it comes out sharp and clear, in the 
| lines— 


“ Or down in fatal durance lie 
Deaf to their friends’ invoking cry.” 


But our remarks must not all tend one way, when, as is the 
truth, we see merits as well as defects in the book before us. 
Here and there the translator hits off one of Virgil’s single- 
line sentences famously, e. g. in Book IL., 354 :— 


* Una salus victis, nullam sperare salutem.” 


** Despair itself lends hope, where hope is none.” 


Sometimes he finely turns a Virgilian simile, e. g. in the same 
second book (416—419) [adversi rupto—aquora fundo] the 
likening of the collision between Greeks and Trojans to the 
crash of all the winds let loose :-— 


“ As when the winds of heaven, north, south, and west, 
And that wild rider of the eastern gale, 
With warring blasts encounter in mid-air, 
The reeling forests’ groan, the sea-god roused 
With his fork’d sceptre stirs the depths profound, 
And churns the waves to foam.” (464— 468). 


And not seldom do we light on a passage as nearly faultless as 
this of the much-admired revelation of A®neas in Dido's 
presence-chamber, when the cloud, in which he had been held 
invisible, parted to show him as he stood, to captivate the 
Tyrian Queen, in beauty heightened by the arts of his goddess- 
mother :— 
“‘ Scarce had he spoken ere the mantling mist 

Severed in twain and melted in thin air. 

Bathed in transparent light AZneas stood 

In shape and visage godlike, for to him 

His Heavenly mother lent youth’s glowing bloom, 

Ambrosial locks and pleasure-beaming eyes ;— 

Such sheen as ivory’s polished surface yields, 


Or Parian stone, or silver chased with gold.” is 
(Book i. 586—593. Cf. i. 681—688.) 


It may also be said in favour of Mr. Rickards’s version that 
in it, more than in most of the modern versions, something like 
the pace of the Latin is kept; and the number of lines in 





English does not utterly distance that of the Latin. 
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Vocabulaire Symboliqgue Anglo-Francais. 
Ninth Edition. Lockwood and Co. 1871. 
Symbolisches Englisch-Deutsches Worterbuch. 1. C. RaGONOT. | 
Edited and Revised by F. Lepann, Ph.D. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co, 1871. 
Under the above title, Professor Ragonot has given to the 
world a very useful work, a vocabulary of French and English 


Par L. C. RAGONOT. 





Une Lance de Tournois—Tilting Lance . 


Une Visi¢re—Visor. 


Un Gantelet—Gauntlet ... 


Un Poignard de Miséricorde—Dagger of Mercy 


Un Ceinturon—Sword Belt . . ... 


Une Genouillitre—Knee-cap Joint... . « 


Les Jambitres—The Greaves . . . s+ s+ + + 





Sollert-—Foot Armour . . .. +. ++ +s 


u / 


Une Fronde. 
A Sling. 











Un Are: 
A Bow. 


Une Fronde. 
A Sling. 


Un Javelot. 
A Javelin. 


A Quiver. 


ARMES ANCIENNES 





that is in its plan strictly “symbolical,” i.e., which teaches by | 
the eye or by illustration. Instead of dull lists of English and 
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Un Carquois. 


* Instruments de défense a peu prés semblables 


French words arranged in parallel columns, he gives us Pictures 
of the most familiar things in our ordinary daily life, with smaj 
woodcuts suited to the text. For instance he takes, firsily 
man, in his individual, physical, social, and collective state: 
then the articles of dress of both sexes ; the current titles ¢ 
honour and nobility, our houses, food, sports, amusements: 
plants, and vegetables ; the (so-called) four elements ; number 





Un Panache—Plume. 
Le Cimier—the Crest. 


Un Casque--Helmet. 





Une Fpaulette—Shoulder Plate. 


Un Brassart—Armlet. 


Une Cuirasse—A Breastplate. 


Un Haubert —Hauberk. 

Une Epée—Sword. 

Cotte de Maille—Under Mail. 
Des Cuissards —Cuissards, 


Des Eperons—-Spurs. 


> 
UN CHEVALIER—A KNIGHT, A.D. 1460. 
(From Ragonot’s “ Vocabulaire Symbolique Anglo-F1ancais.”) 








Un Beélier, | 

Instrument Offensif. | 
A Battering Ram, 
Engine for Attack. 


Un Mangoneau, Baliste, Catapulte.* 
A Mangonel, Balista, Catapulta. 


Defensive arms somewhat similar, 


ANCIENT WEAPONS. 


(From Ragonot's “ Vocabulaire Symbolique Anglo-Francais.”) 


times and seasons, colours, orders of architecture, professio® 


trades, music and musical instruments, animals, feudalism, 
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SS 
the terms used by it, and its weapons of war, and lastly death. 
We give some illustrations of ancient military weapons from 
pp. 72 and 73. ; - , 

The German version of Dr. Lebahn is very faithful and 
literal, and differs, so far as we can see, from the French, 
We in the single fact that it is in octavo instead of in quarto. 
only hope that it will reach as many editions as its elder 
brother. 








Janni¢res. 
Banners. 


Les 


Une Echelle d’Escalade. 
A Scaling Ladder. 


Un Bouclier. 
A Shield. 
Un Ecusson, 


An Escutcheon. 


Une Epée a deux Mains, 
A Two-handed Sword, 


ARMES ANCIENNES--ANCIENT WEAPONS. 
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when she “ acquired” a portion of the kingdom of Saxony, he 
proceeds thus to speak of what happened within the memory 
even of such among us as are children : 

“The way by which Prussia obtained Schleswig-Holstein was 
still worse. It is much too long a story to attempt to detail here. 
Suffice it to say, that after the Crimean war, when the vacillating 
conduct of Prussia in respect to her treaty obligations had justly 


| exposed her to the contempt of Europe, and which presented so 














—— 

















Les Hallebardes. 
Halberts, 


Une Lance de Tournois. 
A Tilting Lance. 





Une Masse d’Armes, 


A Mace. 


Un Fléau. 
A Star or Scourge. 





| 
| 


(From Ragonot’s “ Vocabulaire Symbolique Anglo-Francais.”) 





The Growth of Prussia, from A.D.1271 to A.D. 1871; an | 


Historwal Sketch. ongmans. 1871. 


Under this title, an “ Old Westminster K.S.” has contrived | 


togive the world, within the brief compass of a small pamphlet 


of some thirty odd pages, to give us a really well-written and | 


able chapter on the history of modern Europe. In his view 
Prussia has always been grasping, avaricious, and unscrupulous ; 
and Bismarck, according to him, is the very type of his country 
and his countrymen. He shows that the alleged insult offered 
by Louis Napoleon’s minister at Ems was a pure fiction, or (to 
we his own term) a “ Lie ;” that the war had long been pri- 
vately looked upon by both parties as a simple necessity, 
Sooner or later, and that Bismarck contrived at the time, 
though in the wrong, to make the world of Europe believe his 
master in the right. But the “Old Westminster” shall speak 

for himself. 
After describing the gradual process by which the Hereditary 
ves of Nuremberg bloomed into Electors of Branden- 
ga Kings of Prussia, and after giving an account of the 
eman asap part which Prussia, for her own interests, con- 
tied 0 play in the time of the great Napoleon, when she 
0 lay a Strong hand on Hanover, and more recently, 








striking contrast to the highly honourable behaviour of the small 
state of Sardinia, the embryo of the Italian kingdom, Prussia felt that 
she must make some effort to recover her forfeited position amongst 
the great powers of the world. She was fortunate in finding an 
instrument ready for her purpose. In the clever and subtle 
Bismarck she possessed the greatest master of state-craft in modern 
times. The Machiavellian policy which he displayed with consum- 
mate skill, first towards Denmark, then towards Austria, and lastly 
to France, has been for the present rewarded with the most astound- 
ing and wondrous success. And upon the principle so tersely ex- 
pressed by one of our own poets— 
‘ And prove the Cesar or the Cataline 
By the true touch-stone of desert—success ’— 
ByRon’s Doge of Venice. 


the world will never cease to appaud, admire, and condone any act, 
however indefensible or wicked, so that it only wins the prize it 
covets. When thoughtful men reflect on the way in which Prussia 
has acted towards the above-named countries—the craft by which 
she induced Austria to attack Denmark, to share the spoil and to 
divide the shame—then turned upon her nominally powerful but 
really weak ally, and by the aid of Italy, which had a just cause of 
offence against Austria, and by skilfully balancing the two great 
military powers of the Continent, France and Russia, against the 
other, not only succeeded in overthrowing the old Germanic Empire 
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(the nominal title of which Austria had conceded to Napoleon I. Mr. Bingham’s present work will perhaps induce some of A 
aang map ney ay any of the oy century), -_ + an — the cleverest of our youthful versifiers at Oxford and Cap. 
into her place by her success in the campaign of 1866—and further, | bridge to “go and do likewise.” Our author tells us that it js 
towards the little and unoffending state of Denmark, by first making only quite recently that he himself became acquainted wi : 
war upon such a frivolous pretext, then in robbing her of her pro- | ~ y q Py vs =i y ; ‘ ag I ‘ - e ~ ” ed with the 
vinces, and subsequently in promising to restore a portion of the | Stores of medieval treasures In the way of scanning and | 
plunder after the war of 1866, whtch promise she has not had the rhyming hymns ; and sti}more recently that he has commenced an 
honesty to keep—it must be acknowledged that Prussia has earned | the work of imitating them. - 
for herself such a bad name, that her warmest friends ought to hide In some of his reproductions he fails a little to do justice tp im} 
— _— we eed — at an - which is as flagrant an a his models ; and here and there we notice a “poetic license” len 
e triumph of might over right as any which history records of | which, we fear, borders very closely on “poetic licentiousnes,’ has 
the many crimes laid to the charge of Napoleon I. 5 
: But as a whole we can honestly commend the book, and tng lati 
As to the future of Europe, we cannot say that the ‘Old | that it will meet with a remunerative sale. we 
% : ” ™ . ee sat . . ; . 
Westminster takes a very sanguine view. He sees another As specimens of Mr. Bingham s work, in the two styles— He 
European war before us, delayed only by the life of the present | the Classical and the Ecclesiastical—we would direct the of 
Emperor of Russia. His opinion is this : attention of our readers to the following verses :— mn 
- Looking at the state of Europe from one point of view, it is not Jerusalem the golden, Lactiferis fluviis misto cum melle beata, gibi 
unreasonable to suppose that as long as the present Emperor of > bat ps meapenetnenne: d blessed, PI i yy fifte 
nig ° . tenes rc S| latio ontemplans 1S J 7 
Russia is on the throne, peace will probably be preserved, notwith- Tae beds and Gale eppeeened ~~ gealeamaiatie as V 
standing the ‘ complete understanding’ which is now known to have An loquar? an sileam? a 
existed between the two great northern powers at the commence- I know not, oh I know not, Haud scio, si possem penetralia viser, Fe 
ment of the late war. But as soon as the Black Sea question is DB ed meet ps — ma h 
. . . . } a adiancy of gic y, ae a eis truecrer ;>— 
settled, as it has been settled, in a just and equitable manner, and What light beyond compare. Quim felix ibi longa dies, mirandague ails thet 
the Emperor of Russia gives place to his son and heir, who is Gloria quanta foret ! deni 
known to entertain very different views respecting Prussia from his . They stand, those halls of Sion, Lztificata novis per sancta palatia Sion sub: 
father, we may expect the storm will burst forth. To use the meta- P= oye pny a. |. PS Ger 
e a ana > a S angelicis g Sa conortubus ai 
phor of the prophet of old, ‘ Out of the north an evil shall break forth And all the martyr throng. Martyribus veterum. bis pro 
upon all the inhabitants of the earth,’ and great will be the distress The Prince is ever in them ; Illos inter enim solio radiante Redemptor cust 
thereby. Had there been a statesman in England equal to the the daylight is serene ; : Est, placidumque jubar ; hil 
occasion, such as Chatham, or Pitt, or Canning, in the summer of gic lhe ae re : : 
last year, the war in all probability would never have been. Had Lumine purpureo. so 
the neutral powers combined, either after Sedan or the fall of Paris, ‘There is the throne of David, Est ibi Davidicus thronus ; est ibi cantus, and 
to impose rational terms of peace upon the haughty conqueror, it is Fa yer nny apd me acerbis, has 
° . ° SC en Fe solic s : 
not too much to say that Europe might have enjoyed the blessings The shout of them that feast. inn uit: ot Ge, 
of peace for as long a period as followed the close of the great revo- triumphus, man 
lutionary war. But our rulers have thought differently ; and in es: Cum nitidis epulis, cord 
standing idly by at such an awful crisis in the history of the world, fad toy wine, SO Gal Eaoter, Sunt ibi, queis rediit fractis victoria bells all 
* . . . . : 4 ave co “re: e - "e ce suo, ADL 
they have virtually ‘ sown the wind, and will inevitably, in due time, mesmineas:, Ps P 
b ; - f ie i at : per et induti nova vestimenta saluus, whe! 
reap the ‘ whirlwind. Are clad in robes of light. Candidiora nive ! W 
. . . . . . O sw a less r, ia! _ cis or 
Such is the way, according to our author, in which, within Shall | ever soe thy ee?” Coe! 0 ae eee they 
the limits of a single century, Prussia has succeeded in robbing wd pelt wy pee! Gente ees now 
. Sha yer win thy grace ? Anne unqus argit: T ta 
Austria, Poland, Saxony, Denmark, Hanover, and France, and sin — — ee they 
thus for a time in making herself the head boy of the class in pearing any | 
*“ Dame Europa’s School.” a. eS ey : Cor — gaudebit, quamvis hac memba na 
His only, His for ever, a es a Sint humus et cineres 
’ pay ' Thou shalt be, and Thou art! ae Dominusque mihi ; meus Teast 
Hymnologia Christiana Latina; by the Rev. R. BincHam, a | ~ecceiinates was 
M.A. Ballitre, Tindall, and Cox, King William-street, eens word 
W.C. 1871 ——- kn 
AC. ; OW 
Mr. Bingham, in this little work, has put his hand to a Nes all the blood of beasts Omnis sanguis bestiarum said 
: a . a ° ° On Jewish altars slain, Aris Judaicis caesarum 
very difficult task,—that of achieving an imitation of the Latin Would give the guilty conscience peace, Est impotens et futilis, Arya 
Christian poetry of the Middle Ages as perfect as that which Or wash away the stain. Ut sontem animum mi place base 
. . . ° Aut corda sordaipus <1 , d 
at school and at Oxford he achieved in reproducing the classical Ad nil tale utilis ! with 
metres of Ovid, Virgil, and Horace. In the classical style the ut Christ, the heavenly Lamb, Christus sed, per ditiorem he c 
sixth-form boys of Eton, Harrow, Charter House, and our | 4 Sacrifice of nobler mame “hota ediden ances 
other public schools have excelled from time immemorial, and And richer blood than they. foe quem Jehovah sow, notio 
i *eccata omnia removit, 7 
the Elegiacs of the grand old College on the banks of the In nostri beneficium, Whe 
I hames, My —_ wntihe her hand In capite carissimo, home 
“ * . On that dear head of Thine, Mihi et dulcissimo, 
Where grateful science still adores The while a penitent I stand, Fidem cane posui ; dom 
Her Henry’s holy shade. And there confess my sin, Dum prope Te sto peenitens, stran, 
ili . Meamque culpam confitens, 
are familiar to all who have read the successive volumes of the Pactis que aca velba. _ 
** Musz Etonenses.” My soul looks baat to oe Sed qudd cruce Tu pendebas, SESSIC 
. P ais , The burdens thou didst bear, Et dura onera ferebas or 
But during the last three centuries the Christian Latin | When hanging on the curstd tree, Pro me sonte, perdito ; of ‘. 
— « . ilt w 28 spici t, | 
writers have not found among us many imitators, perhaps not a Quod Redempror Ipse vel for a 
even many readers. The name of Prudentius is not so familiar Peccata mihi misero ! Ath 
to a schoolboy’s ear as that of Lucan or Claudian ; and of | Believing, we rejoice | ode phew = ey an - 
> . . o see rse r ec; uod anathem. Z , 
= exquisite Latin poems of Buchanan, and Casimir, and of | We bless the Lamb with cheerful voice, Sublatum Christi sanguine shoul 
the school-men, such as Thomas Aquinas, we fear that our ee Agnuin, de quo sic cantams simpl 
English youths have scarcely heard. Pro nobis moriente ! P 
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Aryan Civilisation : its Religious Origin and its Progress, with | feelings of the 
an Alo a . 
and Rome. By the Rev. T. CuttpE Barker. London, | enjoyed. 


Parker. 1871. 

No branch of study has within late years received so great 
an impetus as that which relates to the descent and develop- 
ment of man, and it is a matter of some surprise to us that the 
important work of M. Fustel de Coulanges should have so 
long remained unknown to the general public. Mr. Barker 
has given in the little volume before us not a mere trans- 
lation of De Coulanges’ rather heavy treatise, but a very happy 
adaptation of its chief contents to the wants of English readers. 
He brings out very clearly—even more clearly than the writer 
of “La Cité Antique ”—the origin and progress of civilization 
among our earliest progenitors, and places before us an intelli- 
gible picture of the social and religious life of the Aryans some 
fifteen or twenty centuries before the Christian era. 





race, and forbad the admission of those who 


unt of the Religion, Laws, and Institutions of Greece | worshipped other gods to the same rights which they themselves 


_ It will be seen that a religion having as its root 
the worship of ancestry, while it tended to produce separation 
between ancient States, would intensify patriotism in each 
individual citizen. State, city, and country were not mere 
abstractions, but visible entities, endeared by the fact that in 
them were centred all that made life worth living for. To an 
ancient his country was what a wife is to a true husband—his 
for better or for worse, his when crowning him with honour, 
and when turned in hatred against him. “And so patriotism 


| Was not any mere esprit de corps, or attachment to a particular 


spot, and regard for old associations (though all these feelings 
and interests beside were bound up in it), but it was the 
supreme virtue by which all other virtues were summed up—it 


| was the piety of the ancients.” 


It may be | 


as well to remind some of our readers that the term Aryans is | 


applied to those nomadic tribes of Central Asia from whom we | 
| and fall. 


deduce our descent. Little bands of emigrants separated 
themselves from time to time from the main body, and, wan- 
dering westward, became in turn the ancestors of the peoples 
subsequently called Greek, Latin, Celtic, and Sclavo- 
Germanic. The common ancestry of these diverse races is 
proved by a certain similarity in their language, rites, and 
customs, which can be explained by no other hypothesis, 
whilst, if the theory be adopted, we are at once put into pos- 
session of a key to many of the chief difficulties in early Greek 
and Roman history. The process which M. de Coulanges 
has pursued throughout his work has been that of systematic 
interrogation. He finds, for instance, a ceremony practised at 
marriages or funerals in classical times which is altogether dis- 
cordant with the belief then prevalent. The anomaly is 
explained by some similar rite still existing in Hindostan, 
where it altogether harmonizes with the form of religion. 
Words, of course, are pregnant with meaning. Not only do 
they establish the fact of a common origin between nations 
now remote from one another, but, when closely examined, 


they throw no little light upon the condition of the race before | 
| that these hill tribes are all of them Aborigines of the penin- 


any separation took place. If a word is found to be the same 


Space will not permit us to follow Mr. Barker through the 
successive chapters in which he traces the analogy that exists 
between the histories of all ancient cities, in their rise, decline, 
We commend the book in its entirety to our readers, 


| and can assure them that we know no other from which they 
| can obtain so faithful a delineation of the sources of ancient 


in the language of both branches of the race, it may be | 


reasonably concluded that the thing indicated by that word 
was known to the undivided race. But if we find different 
words for the same thing, the natural inference is that the 
knowledge of the thing was acquired afterwards. We have 
sid thus much in order to explain the meaning of the term 
Aryan, and the principle upon which M. de Coulanges has 
based his conclusions. In the present work he deals chiefly 
with the phenomena of Greek and Roman civilization, which 
he clearly proves to have been based upon the worship of 
ancestry, from which worship, almost exclusively, the very 
hotion of property and the rights of succession were derived. 
When men began to deify their dead father they invested the 
home in which they dwelt with a sort of sanctity. The 


domestic temple must not be profaned by the presence of | 
Strangers, and hence when a marriage takes place the wife | 


must die to her own family, and become the absolute pos- 
session of her husband. All who are outside the pale of home, 
or tribe, or city (the two latter being merely developments 
of the first) are ‘strangers—that is to say, enemies. Indeed, 
for a long time the position of a stranger at Rome or 
Athens was worse than that of a slave, and this not from 
any national jealousy—not from any selfish fear lest trade 
should be injured by the introduction of foreigners—but 
‘imply because the old religion had its influence over the 





| 


polity, and the origin of Greek and Roman civilization. The 
book has been printed at a provincial press, and is con- 
sequently rather full of clerical blunders, but these are trifling 
blemishes, which will not impair the value of a work which 
deserves the attention of every student of antiquity. 


Aboriginal Tribes of the Nilghri Hills. By Lieut-Col. 
W. Ross Kino, F.R.G.S., F.S.A.S., &c. Longmans. 1871. 
This very interesting pamphlet is a republication in a collec- 
tive form of lectures read by its author last year before the 
Anthropological society. They have already appeared in the 
Transactions of that institution, and now the work will be 
welcomed by many readers who shrink from perusing journals 
of a technical character. In his description of the Erulas and 
Korumbas Col. King shows us human nature in its most degraded 
form ; but in the Todas we see humanity in a higher type, and 
far more advanced to perfection. He sees reasons for believing 


sula of India; but he fails, so far as we can see, to give 
adequate reasons for believing that the higher and the lower 
types had not a common origin. Be this, however, as it may, 
one thing is certain, and it is not to the credit of the European 
population that has settled in India—namely, that although 
they are capable of considerable mental and moral improve- 
ment, the Todas and the Khotas too, have learned, by 
contact with the white man nothing but “ intoxication, licen- 


| tiousness, and cupidity,” thus “threatening to add to the long 


list of so-called uncivilized nations which we have assisted to 
demoralize.” Col. Ross King’s descriptions of a marriage and 
a funeral among the Todas, on pp. 24—27, are as interesting 
as any chapter of modern travels that it has been our good 
fortune to meet with. The following account of the Toda 
tribe we abridge for our columns :— 


“The men of the Toda tribe are large in frame, tall, and remark- 
ably well-proportioned, with muscular, massive, and very hairy 
limbs, and broad chests; in colour they are nearer brown than 
black, and their stately carriage and flowing robe give them a 
classic appearance. The women are much lighter in hue than the 
men, and are clothed in a single robe similar to that of the men, 
though it is worn differently, being merely thrown over both 
shoulders and clasped in front by both hands. Men, women, and 
children alike go barefooted ; and it is noted of the females, that, 
though equally exposed to climatic influences, their complexions 
remain nearly the same all through life.” 
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Glasgow, Ancient and Modern. Edited by J. F. S. Gordon, 
D.D. Vol. 1. John Tweed, St. Enoch Square, Glasgow. 
1871. 

When Facciolati got to the end of his large Latin Dictionary, 
he put as a motto, either on his title page or beneath his portrait 
which faced it, the simple words, 


“ Expertus disces quam gravis iste labor.” 


But we think it is not only the compilers of dictionaries and 
lexicons who are entitled to prefix such a motto to their works, 
but also the patient and toiling compilers of books of research 
and of reference, whether they be peerages, or county histories, 
or simple topographies. Your youthful poet or lady novelist 
bears all his or her library in his or her head ; he has no need 
to carry about or handle heavy volumes, but simply to spin 
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| centuries of Presbyterianism, still boasts of St. Mungo as ix 
| patron saint. 


It will not be necessary, in the interest of our readers, to give 
here a long histor¥of Glasgow from the day when Kentigem, 


| or, as he was commonly called, St. Mungo, early in the sixth 
| century, founded on the banks of the Clyde a religious estab, 
| lishment, which was the reputed origin of the archbishop’s see; 


for that we must refer them, and can refer them with confidence, 
to Mr. Tweed’s pages. But we may tell them that he devotes 
no less than 400 pages to the antiquarian lore of the fair city, 


| leaving—as we presume—the description of its present state 


its trade, its commerce, and its manufactures, to be recorded in 
the second volume, which is in preparation. 

St. Mungo, as we have said, is reputed to have been the 
originator of the see of Glasgow; and it may be added tha 
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CATHEDRAL FROM THE MERCHANTS’ PARK, A.D. 1690. 
(From “ Glasgow, Ancient and Modern.”) 





their “outcome” as a silkworm spins the cocoon of silk, out 
of their “ inner consciousness.” And, though poets or novelists 
may have their anxieties, yet still they know nothing of that 
patient toilsome drudgery which so well deserves, but which 
never seems to get, even the reward of a miserable “ literary 
pension ” at the hands of the Crown. 

Mr. Tweed and his fellow-workers in the field of compilation, 
in the volume above-mentioned, have brought out a work 
which is, or rather will be, when completed, an honour to 
Glasgow and to Scotland. It is not of course original: for how 
can a compilation be original? But such merits as a com- 
pilation can claim, may be claimed by the authors of the work, 
which, with all its shortcomings—be they many or few—will 
for many a long day, we fancy, hold its place as the standard 
popular history of the flourishing city, which, in spite of three 





almost from that period to the time of the Reformation, (lasgo¥, 
for centuries a mere town, was indebted for its glories to the 
fostering care of bishops and archbishops, who were “ Lords 
the Regality.” A prelate commenced the cathedral, whic 
his successors finished ; Bishop Joceline conferred the bunal 
privileges ; another bishop, under Royal charter, enabled the 
citizens to trade with distant parts of the country ; Bishop Ra 
about the year 1345, built a stone bridge across the Clyde; and 
Bishop Turnbull, in 1452-3, founded the College and Universify 
The origin of Glasgow was thus altogether ecclesiastical, and 
was the seat of a diocese and archiepiscopal see which rank 

next in dignity to the primacy of St. Andrew’s, its jurisdictio 
extending over the greater part of the west and south 
Scotland. In the troubles of the sixteenth century the favous 
and advantages conferred by the former bishops seem to havé 
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to retire to France, 
and no town or city 
north of the Tweed 
more fervently 
adopted the prin- 
ciples of the Re- 
formation. 

The rapid and 
steady increase of 
Glasgow, which has 
far outstripped 
Edinburghin wealth 
and population, is 
one of the most re- 
markable events in 
modern Scottish his- 
tory. ‘The Clyde is 
an important object 
of the second city of 
the United King- 
dom, and the in- 
domitable persever- 
ance which has ren- 
dered a shallow 
river navigable is 
one of the most va- 
luable facts in the 
statisticsof this vast 
commercial and ma- 
nufacturing +empo- 


tum, and proof of 


the enterprize of its 
sons. By dredging, 
digging, hemming 
in the tide and 
water channel, and 
erecting quays and 
docks, it has been 
brought about that 
vessels can now 
reach Glasgow 
which were formerly 
unloaded some 
twenty miles nearer 
the Atlantic; and 
what was once a 
tranquil scene of 
verdant grass, dot- 
ted with grazing 
cattle, such as the 
pictures of Sidney 
Cooper may call to 
mind, is now a busy 
and increasing mart 
of shipping. The 
few fishing smacks, 
which long after the 

nion were moored 
at the Broomielaw, 
are now succeeded 
by ships of the 
est class, trading 
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n altogether forgotten. Archbishop Beaton was compelled | world and of British dependencies the merchants soon partici- 


carrying with him many valuable records ; | pated; and sharing with avidity in the lucrative trade with 


— Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, they exported 
thither in return 
large freights of na- 
tive manufactures, 
receiving valuable 
cargoes of tobacco 
and other commo- 
dities. 

Destitute of the 
picturesque and ro- 
mantic element, 
though as well built 
as Edinburgh, the 
greater part of an 
cient Glasgow, 
stands on a plain 
or beach rising 
about twenty-six 
feet above the level 
of the sea. Ina 
general view, Glas- 
gow consists of the 
old city or royalty, 
which is of limited 
boundary, and the 
| populous modern 
| suburbs all now an- 
: nexed to it. Like 
EPISCOPAL PALACE AND CATHEDRAL; 17th Century. | most other large 

(From “ Glasgow, Ancient and Modern.”) towns in Scotland, 
Glasgow is best 
known by reference 
to its former times. 
The people were for 
centuries very poor, 
their house accom- 
modation wretched, 
and the tenements 
generally covered 
with thatch. In 
1740 the dwellings 
of the wealthier 
classes contained 
| only one public or 

dining room ; shop- 
keepers are said to 
have locked their 


























premises at their 
breakfast and din- 
ner hours; business 

| was generally trans- 
acted in_ public 
houses over whisky 
and small beer; and 
the ‘‘magistrates 
employed a set of 
st he functionaries, 

THE COLLEGE AND BLACKFRIARS ; end of st Century known as compur 
(Frem “* Glasgow, Ancient and Modern.) gators, to perambu- 
—_— —_—— late the streets dur- 
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directly with all nations. The Union of 1706 opened tod | ing divine service, and apprehend every person they met.” Until 


‘gow the English colonies; in our commerce with the | theye 


ar 1776 no foot pavements were formed; in 1785 the public 
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for their purchases ; the first common sewer was made in 1790; 
the first steam-engine for spinning cotton dates from 1792 ; 
and, it is a curious fact that until the year 1813 the city of 
Glasgow could not beast of even a pawnbroker, for an attempt in 
1805 by an English itinerant adventurer to form a trade which 
he was compelled to relinquish in six months, can scarcely be 
taken into account. Until the appointment of a statutory 
police in 1800, the citizens performed the duty of night- 
watching, but now the Glasgow police establishment is con- 
sidered one of the most active and efficient in the kingdom. 
Leaving the compilers of Mr. Tweed’s book to deal at large 
with the general historical events of the city of Glasgow, we 
may remark that in 1176 William the Lion granted a charter 
for a weekly market, and 
that four years after- 
wards the charter con- 
stituting Glasgowa royal 
burgh was issued; in 
1190 the right to hold 
an annual fair was con- 
ferred, and in 1268 the 
citizens came to be go- 
verned by a provost and 
town council, which is 
the first notice of the 
civic corporation. In 
the year 1300, Edward I. 
deprived Bishop Wish- 
art, and. appointed An- 
tony Bec to the see, 
which caused a fierce 
conflict between the 
Scottish forces under 
Wallace and the Eng- 
lish, on the east side of 
the High Street, a spot 
now occupied by the 
University and the Col- 





_ the ascent called the 
“ Bell of the Brae.” The 
manner in which Wal- 
lace swept the English 
before him was long a 
favourite tradition « in 
Glasgow. Upwards of 
two and a half centuries 
afterwards the little timber-built and thatched town was the 
scene of another contest, fought by the forces of the Regent 
Arran and those of Matthew, Earl of Lennox, who was in 
the interest of the Queen Dowager of James V. This engage- 
ment took place in the locality of the Buts, now the site of 
the Infantry Barracks in the Gallowgate. About 300 men fell 
on both sides, but Arran was victorious, and allowed the town to 
be plundered. ; 

In the seventeenth century two events are recorded in the 
annals of Glasgow. The first of these events occurred on the 
21st of November, 1638, when the meeting of the General 
Assembly was held in the cathedral, the Marquis of Hamilton 
appearing as Lord High Commissioner. The famous Alexander 
Henderson was moderator of this Assembly, the members of 
which continued to sit after they were dissolved by the 
Marquis. The Scottish bishops and some of the clergy were 
excommunicated and deposed, and the commencement of the 


BLACK STONE CHAIR. (Front View.) 
(From “ Glasgow, Ancient and Modern.”) 


lege parish church, near | 
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markets and a few shops were the only resources of the citizens | 


‘a few days in Glasgow. 
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war againsf Charles I., which ended in his destruction, wy 
powerfully accelerated by the resolutions of this Assembly 
The other event alluded to occurred in the cathedral in Octobe 
1650, and is of a very different character to the above 
On the 11th of that month, Cromwell entered Glasgoy, 
and selected as his residence a tenement on the east sid 
of the Salt Market, holding his levees in an apartmey 
which was subsequently used as a sale room for oj 
furniture. On the following Sunday, accompanied by }i 
officers, Cromwell proceeded to the High Church divisiq 
of the cathedral. ‘The preacher, who was a zealous supporter 
of the “Solemn League and Covenant,” furiously denounced 
“ Sectarians,” and inveighed against Cromwell as an enemy ¢ 
the true faith. An officer 7 

whispered to Cromwell 
that he would shoot the 
preacher, or expel him 
forcibly from the pulpit, 
as a punishment for his 
insulting language. 
“No,” was the reply, 
“we will manage him 
in our own way.” ‘The 
preacher was invited to 
dinner, after which were 
devotional exercises, and 
it is said that Cromwell 
prayed for three hours. 
This so completely 
changed the opinions of 
the divine, that the next 
time he ascended the 
pulpit the discourse was 
in praise of the victor of 
Naseby and Dunbar. 
Cromwell remained only 


Ancient Glasgow con- 
sisted of onlya few alleys 
near the cathedral, the 
High Street, thecontinu- 
ation of the Salt Market, 
intersected by the Gal- 
lowgate on the east, and 
the Trongateon the west, 
the Bridgegate near the 
Clyde between the Salt 
Market and Stockwell 
Street, and minor diverging streets and lanes. 





BLACK STONE CHAIR. (Back View) 
(From “ Glasgow, Ancient and Modern.’) 
Only one 
bridge crossed the Clyde from Stockwell Street and. the 
Bridgegate to the suburbs on the south side of the mvt 


calléd the Garbals. This bridge was erected by Bishop 
Rae in 1345 and rebuilt in 1851. The bishop’s castle & 
archiepiscopal palace has long been swept away, and its sit 
is now occupied by the Royal Infirmary ; in fact, the only publi 
edifice of antiquity, since the rebuilding of Bishop Rae's bridgs 
is the cathedral, the history of which has been often record 
The building of this grand and stately edifice was commenced 
by Bishop Joceline in the year 118g ; it is in the Saxon-Gothi 
style of architecture, and measures about 320 feet from eas ® 
west ; it is 63 feet in width, whilst the height of the naves# 
feet, and of the choir 85. A great part of the surrounding 
churchyard is literally covered with flat tombstones, and on the 
north side is a monument erected to some Covenanters. 

On an elevated spot overlooking the cathedral is the Glasg¥ 
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Necropolis. This extensive cemetery, commenced in 
contains, among the many other monuments and tombs, a 
Doric column with a capital surmounted by a freestone statue, | 
erected in honour of John Knox. 

The University, in the High Street, is an imposing edifice of 
three storeys, exclusive of attics on each side of the centre of 
two storeys, in which is the gateway, surmounted by a balcony. 
The buildings consist of three quadrangles, the western boundary 
of the third quadrangle being formed by the Hunterian Museum, 
which was erected in 1804. Behind the University and Museum, 
is an extensive park, called the College Gardens, for the re- 
creation of the students. In this park Sir Walter Scott has 
laid the scene of the encounter between Francis and Rashleigh 
Qsbaldistone, which was stopped by the sudden interposition 
of Rob Roy. As our readers are aware, some handsome new 
University buildings have been lately erected on Gillmore Hill, 
inthe suburbs of Glasgow. ‘They were opened by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales in 1870, and Dr. Gordon gives us a view 
of them in one of his larger illustrations. One of the curiosities 
of the University is the “ Black-stone Chair,” in which the 
students sat during their examination. 


| 


1830) | 


| 
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MODEL OF A SHIP IN THE MERCHANTS’ HALL. 
(From “ Glasgow, Ancient and Modern.”) 


Besides the edifices above mentioned, Glasgow of course 
contains the Town Hall and other municipal buildings, and 
there are also several churches, theatres, and concert rooms, 
besides other buildings devoted to the purposes of intellectual 
fecreation, in the shape of mechanics’ institutes, &c. 

Much of the commercial prosperity of Glasgow is undoubtedly 
owing to the steam-ship building yards and docks, the stupen- 
dous iron foundries, and other extensive establishments for 
the construction of steam engines, that have within the last 
century sprung into existence, and which have rendered the 
city of Glasgow the first shipping station in Scotland. Some 
of the works are more like national than private establishments, 
employing many thousands of persons and literally exemplifying 

€ city motto—“* Ler GLASGOW FLOURISH.” 

_+he first part of Dr. Gordon’s book deals at some length 
with the Bishops and Archbishops of Glasgow under the 
ancient hierarchy, and embraces a full account of the city from 

€ earliest period, together with a rich store of legendary lore. 
Then follows a history of the Kirk of Scotland during the 

Reformation Era,” with some interesting wofadilia from the 
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“Kirk Session Records,” from which we take the following 
extracts :— 


“1640. Family Worshif.—March 19. Intimation is made by 
the Session, that all masters of families shall give account of those 
in their Families who have not the Ten Commandments, Lord’s 
Prayer, Creed, &c., and that every Family shall have Prayers and 
Psalms, Morning and Evening. Some of the fittest men shall assist 
the Elders in promoting this work. 

“1641. Destroying Crucifixes.—Jan. 8th. In pursuance of an 
Act of Assembly, held at Aberdeen, the Session enacted, that the 
Magistrates will cause all Monuments of Idolatry to be taken 
down and destroyed, viz., all superstitious Pictures, Crucifixes, 
&c., both in Private Houses and in the Hie Kirk. Next day it 
was Reported, that they found only ¢hree that could be called so ; viz., 
‘the Five Wounds of Christ, the Holy Lamb, and the Kentigerne 
Ora pro nobis,’ 

“1643. Swearers.—July 13. The Session appoints some of 
their number to go through the Town on the Market Day, till the 
Magistrates provide one for that office, to take order with Banners 
and Swearers, &c. The Council was applied to on the 23rd July, 
to provide an honest man for that effect ; Swearers to pay 12d. 
and Searchers to go through and observe the Transgressors. ‘The 
Act of Parliament against Swearers, &c., to be Read from the 



































SCULPTURE IN THE MERCHANTS’ HALL. 
From “ Glasgow, Ancient and Modern.) 


Pulpit on Sunday next. Intimation was given that Swearers, 
Blasphemers, Mockers of Piety, for the second Fault, to be re- 
buked at the Furm before the Pulpit, for the third at the Pillar, 
beside the Fine. 

“1643. Women in Church.—Aug. 3rd. 
that a Woman for giving the Searchers ill 
absent from the Kirk on — Day, 
appear at the Form and be Rebuked. ; 
a ey " “Aduliery.-Adulterers imprisoned, and banished sage 
the Town on a Cart, with a Paper on their face; to stand in the 
Fougs three hours, and be Whipped, which was presently — rn 

“1645. Discord between Man and u ife.—April 24th. — 
between Man and Wife first Admonished in private, then Rebukec 
before the Session ; if they continue, before the Congregation ; if 
they continue, to Stand before the Kirk Door between the wong 
and third Bell with a er. on their brow, and make their Repen- 

i ckeloth at the Pillar. ne hy ¢ 
are ca. mame Imprisoned.—The Western District of Scot- 
land having been required to furnish Quotas for the Army during 
the troubles in Charles I.’s Reign, the City of Glasgow refused to 
comply ; the Magistrates and Council were therefore menanee to 
answer to Parliament for their contumacy. Although their conduct 


The Session ordained, 
language, and for being 
shall pay 5 pounds and 
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was common with the great part of the Nation, Provost Stewart 
and the Magistrates were Imprisoned for several days, and an Act 
passed Ist June this year depriving them of their offices. On the 
4th June thereafter the Town Council met, when they elected Colin 
Campbell to be Provost, and John Anderson, James Tran, and 
William Neilson, to be Baillies. The Council was completely 
changed, and made up of those who served in 1645. The degra- 
dations of the Magistrates, and the undue interference with the 





FAIRFIELD SEAL, 
(From “ Glasgow, Ancient and Modern.”) 


Political concerns of the Burgh, did not sum up the misery of the 
Town, for four Regiments of Horse and Foot were sent to Glasgow, 
with Orders to Quarter solely on the Magistrates and Council and 
the Session, This order was most punctually executed ; for the 
Members of Council and the Session had each to Quarter and 
entertain with meat and drink, 10, 20, or even 30 Soldiers. The 
oppression was so great, that in 10 days they sustained a loss of 
£40,000 Scots. 

“1649. Poor.—Oct.9. The whole Poor in the several Quarters 
combined, and allowed so much Maintenance, or half or quarter 
Maintenance. The full Maintenance is 18d. weekly, and the 
Magistrates afterward applied for settling a Stent Roll accordingly, 
which, together with the Weekly Collection, was given them for 
their allowance; and no Beggars allowed on the Streets or at Doors, 
and Constables appointed for that end in every Quarter. Such as 
will not pay their Monthly Maintenance for the poor, to be debarred 
from the Communion. 

“ 1654. Sabbath, Observance of—The Session enacts that the 
Ministers, time about, after Sermon on Sabbath nights, do visit the 
earn with one Elder, and exhort the people that flock there, to go 

one. 

“1655. Preaching Days.—The Fast is to be on the Thursday 
before the Communion ; there are to be Sermons on Saturday and 
Monday at the three Kirks, and on Sunday at the Blackfriars’, to 
such as will repair thither. The Doors will not be open on Sunday 
till 6 in the morning.” : 


_ The arms of the city of Giasgow represent an oak-tree with a 
bird on the top, a salmon with a ring in its mouth, and a bell. 
Dr. Gordon gives the following legend, taken from the “ Aber- 
deen Breviary,” as the origin of this heraldic device :— 


“The Queen of Cadzow was suspected by her Husband, King 
Roderick, of being too intimate with a Knight whom he had asked 
to Hunt with him. The King waited his opportunity to abstract 
from the satchel of the Knight, when asleep, a Ring which Queen 
Cadzow had presented to him. King Roderick in furious jealousy 
threw it into the Clyde. When they returned to the Palace at 
Cadzow, from the day’s Hunting, the King, in the course of the 
evening, asked her where her Ring was. It could not be produced: 


Death was threatened if it were not forthcoming. The Queen sent | 
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unsuccessful, a Bearer was sent to Cathures (Glasgow) to S, Mungy 
making a full confession of all. The Apostle of Strathclyde com, 
miserated the Queen. Forthwith he sent one of his Monks to thy 
River to angle, instructing him to bring home alive the first Fish jy 
should take. This was done. S. Mungo (‘ Dear friend’), foun 
the Annulet in the mouthvof the miraculous Fish, and speedily seq 
it to the Queen, who restored it to her Husband, and thereby saved 
her life. 

“The Scene of the Legend is well represented on the annexe 
Counter Seal of Bishop Robert Wys. 
chard. In the upper portion of this 
Seal is a hand raised in the act 
Blessing. Below, S. Kentigern is r. 
presented seated, to whom the Monk. 
whom he sent to the River for th 
Fish, is kneeling and presenting hin 
with it, having the Ring in its mouth, 
On the dexter side of the middle Con. 
partment the King Roderick stand 
with a naked sword drawn prepared 
to slay his Queen. On the sinister 
side, is the Queen triumphantly ev. 
hibiting the immortal Gemmed Sig. 
net, and thus averting her doom, 
In the lower Niche is a Bishop kneel. 
ing, and on either side are the heads 
probably of S. Kentigern and §. 
David. The Legend unveils the 
Device :—REX FURIT: HA&c Pio 
RAT: PATET AURUM: DUM SACER 
ORAT :—Translation: THE KIN6 
GOES MAD—THE QUEEN GROWS 
SAD—THE GOLD’sS DISPLAYED- 
WHILE THE SAINT PRAYED.” 





Seat or Br. KR. Wyscuarp. 
(From ‘‘ Glasgow, Ancient and 
Modern.”) 

It only remains to add that the work from beginning to eud 
is rich to a lavish degree in curious matter and antiquarian 
lore, which if specially interesting to our “canny” brethren 
| north of the Tweed, will at least have the charm of novelty for 


English readers. Old houses, old trades, old traders, old 
churches, old monuments, old customs, old laws, old charters 
old seals, old saints, old tokens, old prelates, old parsons, old 
preachers, old prisons, figure each in turn in these pleasi! 
though somewhat discursive pages, which at least will serve to 
place on permanent record very many persons, things, and 
habits which either have passed or are now passing rapidly 
away. 


Essays: Theological and Literary. By RicHarp Hout 
Hurron. 2 vols. Strahan. 1871. 

The first volume of these “Essays” being theological, 3 
notice of it is more pertinent to other pages than our own 
The “Literary Essays,” in the second volume, treat of “Goethe 
and his Influence,” “Wordsworth and his Genius,” “ Shelley’ 
Poetical Mysticism,” “ Mr. Browning,” “The Poetry of the Old 
Testament,” “George Eliot,” “Arthur Hugh Clough,” and 
“ Nathaniel Hawthorne.” Mr. Hutton is altogether a psyche 
logical critic : he strives to show what has been the education, 
or what is the constitution of his author’s mind, instead 0 
presenting the concrete outcome of his industry or inspiration, 
or estimating its value. He enters the “ chambers of imagery, 
and neglects its working on the nation’s conduct and customs 
The basis of his criticism is, therefore, very narrow, howevtt 
extensive his reasoning thereon may be. He, starts with a 
metaphysical theory regarding the writer before him, an 
when he has exhausted himself on that line of thought, the 
occupation of his pen is gone. His reader is made aware © 
Mr. Hutton’s peculiar idea with regard to the poet or novelist, 
but that he knows the one or the other any better, is another 


one of her maids to the Knight for the unfortunate Ring; and being | ‘matter altogether. Thus, with regard to Goethe, he takes 4 
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sage from his “ Autobiography,” in which he refers to the 
demonic influence exercised by some men; and this gives him 
a theory to play with, and a title for his “‘ Essays.” Specially 
he applies himself to Goethe’s power over women, and shows 
how he used this power for the development of his own powers. 
Mr. Hutton works this out very well. He shows Goethe to be 
a very mental Don Giovanni. “He avoided all contact with 
keen pain. It was not weakness, it was his principle of action ; 
and the effect remains in his works.” He must have some- 
thing rich, delicious,—a sense of conquest in any mental 
yicissitude that he undergoes. They must, in fact, be plea- 
surable stimulants, or he avoids them altogether. ‘“‘ He seldom 
interfered with his own calm process of self-culture for the sake 
ofanother.” And with this firm resolution Goethe enlivened 
his long career, and roused his genius from time to time by a 
sries of sweet-heartings, on each occasion bursting into 
melody like the lark on the opening of a new dawn, throwing 


’ 
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2 
bosity, the sentence in which he sums up “ the characteristics 
of Shelley’s mysticism” runs thus :—“ The spirit of unsatisfied 
desire ; that desire intellectualized ; consequent awelessness of 
instinct ; eclectic idealism ; love of beauty ;—all culminating 


| in the substitution of either ‘Time or Zero in the place of the 


the fair one aside the moment the ecstacy of the attachment | 


was dulled. He gave away a sixth part of his income in secret 
alms-giving, which almost in any other man would seem gene- 
nsity, but with him, having no domestic claims, no “ pool at 
home,” as Bacon calls it, and having such determined purpose 
for self-culture, it seems too like a metaphysical experiment to 
see what compensation he would obtain in the emotions raised 
inhis breast thereby, for the artistic necessities of a tragedy or 
novel that he might be engaged upon. ‘Take, for instance, 
what the essayist says of Werther:—“ It is scarcely so much a 
delineation of himself, as of a series of emotions by which he 
has been agitated.” 
time was the end-all and be-all with Goethe. In words which 
are considered a fair exposition of his philosophy, he wrote, in 
regard to future existence :—“Such incomprehensible subjects 
lie too far off, and only disturb our thoughts if made the theme 
of daily meditation. * * * An able man, who has something 
todo here, and must toil and strive day by day to accomplish 
it, leaves the future world till it comes, and contents himself 
with being active and useful in this.” He could “in no wise 
dispense with the happiness of believing in our future exist- 
ence;” but, like all things great and good, such belief only 
subserved his tactics for achieving fame in this world, or, as he 
expresses it, “being active and useful.” A melancholy, pro- 
bably too true an aspect of the genius of the great German is 
given us by Mr. Hutton. 
_ In dealing with our English poets, Mr. Hutton is far less 
interesting than in the above “ Essay.” He always sets up a 
quaint, curious idea, and works it out most elaborately. With 
Wordsworth that idea is frugality, spiritual thrift. "The whole 
Essay” is an attempt to show the propriety of these words as 
a characteristic of the poet’s genius. The opinion has often 
been expressed, that the analysis of Wordsworth’s genius has 
yet to be made. In Mr. Hutton’s case we have to announce a 
failure in this direction, where we had a right to expect some- 
thing like a successful attempt. To try to show that “he 
paused almost in awe at the threshold of any promised enjoy- 
ment, as if it were a spendthrift policy to exchange the hope 
t the reality;"—to affirm that, “of all English poems, his 
Works are the most completely outside the sphere of Shaks- 
peare’s universal genius,” and that “he puts no fairy into the 
ower—no dryad into the tree—no nymph into the river ;”— 
that “he never humanizes the spirits of natural objects ;”—all 
this shows a slight acquaintance with Wordsworth’s poetry 
quite compatible with a non-reference to his principal poems 
i. Mr. Hutton, and which a careful perusal of the ‘ Prelude” 
one would prove the best corrective. 
With Shelley the writer equally fails. Stripped of its ver- 


power of God.” We do not see that such charactcristics apply 
in any peculiar way to poetical mysticism; certainly the 
author’s endeavours to make out such a case do not help us in 
any way to understand Shelley better. Indeed, they effect 
nothing. We should have wished Mr. Hutton to have taken 
a homelier view of Shelley’s genius. We might have more 
easily comprehended his appreciation of it, and known some- 
thing of the true hope that Shelley did possess. 

In “George Eliot” we have some very pertinent remarks on 
the style of fiction which now prevails amongst us. The 
“Society Novelists,” as Mr. Hutton calls them, “ are perfectly 
inexhaustible in resource on the special social ground they 
choose, and quite incapable of varying it * * * None of them 
are seen grasping at the truth by which they seek to live, 
struggling with a single deadly temptation ; or, in short, with 
any of the deeper elements of human life.” Again :—“ One 


| error, the commonest in the greater modern artists, is to 


smother Character in Society.” This criticism is the back- 
ground on which the essayist paints the character of George 
Eliot, who, to his mind, “sees far more clearly” than any 
other of our modern novelists “the actual space occupied by 
spiritual motives in human life ;—the depth, beauty, and sig- 


| nificance which they, and they alone, give to human action.” 


Naturally, then, this bank and shoal of | 








His admiration of George Eliot knows no bounds. What 
he says of her writings is eulogy, not criticism. His remarks 
on Dinah evidently refer to the creator of that white-souled 
heroine. She is “the most delicately beautiful and spiritual 
nature with which I have ever met in the whole range of fiction.” 
To her admirer’s mind all George Eliot wants is faith. “ With 
a quicker pulse of life, with a richer, happier faith, I hardly see 
the limit to her power * * * She would be one of the greatest 
intellectual personages the world has ever seen.” We have a 
very high appreciation of the wonderful genius of George 
Eliot ; but Mr. Hutton gives no room or breathing-space for 
aught except the most extravagant idolatry in regard to her. 
He gilds refined gold and paints the lily with a frenzy that 
excludes all mention of the inherent value of the one, or the 
soft natural beauty of the other. Many, with ourselves, estt- 
mated George Eliot as a keen observer of manners and mental 
emotions,—as a rare poetess. We are far short of the mark,— 
she is but one degree removed from a deity. 

The reference to Arthur Hugh Clough, though tender and 
friendly, is, we think, too fanciful, and by no means sets forth 
any of the great powers with which Clough’s intimate friends 
credited him. He suggests him as a plagiarist of Goethe, from 
which condemnation he scarcely exempts the following beautt- 
ful conclusion of a comparison between a woman and a 
cathedral :— 


“ Built by that only law, that Use be suggester of Beauty ; 
Nothing concealed that is done, but all things done to adornment : 
Meanest utilities seized as occasions to grace and embellish. 


The attempt to show Clough to have been “a modern intellec- 
tualized Chaucer” is quite of a piece with Mr. Hutton’s struggle 
for quaintness. His utter failure to make out such a case 1s of 
most serious injury to the subject of his essay; as a calm, 
judicious treatment would have been of the utmost value in 
giving general readers a correct idea of one who was nipped in 
the very bud of promise. 

Of ail the writers he deals with, Nathaniel Hawthorne 1s the 
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one Mr. Hutton has most 


carefully read. All Hawthorne’s 
sketches and tales are at his finger ends. Indeed, the 
American’s genius appears to have fascinated his critic. His 
Manichean tendencies are tracked by Mr. Hutton through all 
their tortuous windings ; now in this tale, now in that ; here in 
man, there in woman; in an incident on this occasion, in 
reflections under those circumstances. A favourite theory with 
some poets and writers of our day, arising less from their belief 
than from the startling effect it produces when applied to time- 
honoured affections and teachings, is that which Nathaniel 
Hawthorne has endeavoured to work out through his tales, 
namely, “that sin may be essential to the first conscious 
awakening of moral freedom and possibility of progress.” 
This is Mr. Hutton’s opinion. We scarcely think that Haw- 
thorne had such or any deliberate plan in his mind. He 
sought for deeds and circumstances that would ensure attention 
from a reading public. He adapted his method to the same 
end. ‘The secret of his power lies in the great art with which 
he reduplicates, and reflects, and re-reflects the man’s idea of 
the tale from the countless faces of his ghostly imagination, 
until the reader’s mind is absolutely haunted by it.” Haw- 
thorne takes the dark and the deadly, adopts the method of 
iteration (just as E. A. Poe did) for the artistic effect, on which 
no better criticism has appeared than Poe’s remarks on his 
own “ Raven.” He stands in the same category as E. A. Poe 
and Charles Brockden Brown—Rembrandts of the pen— 
amongst the most original minds that America has produced, 
but, to our mind, he stands below, and not above them. 

With “The Poetry of the Old Testament” Mr. Hutton is 
more happy in his treatment from the stand-point which he 
takes. It is the lowest stand-point, namely, comparison with 
primitive poetry, and never for a moment ascending into the 
region of the spiritual. It is interesting, without a doubt, to 
consider how kings, priests, and prophets dealt with the cir- 
cumstances of life, as compared with Homer. Mr. Hutton, in 
such an unique critical position, is worthy of attention. He 
performs his office admirably well. We should simply have 
wished that, in addition, with his tastes and feelings, he had 
shown, in a time too strong in its tendencies towards the con- 
crete and sensuous, that such a view of the grand old Book 
should not be the end-all and be-all. 





Our Ocean Highways: a Condensed Universal Gazetteer and 
International Route-Book, by Ocean, Road, or Rail, for 
1871-72. Edited by J. M. Dempsey and W. Hucues, 
F.R.G.S. Stanford, Charing Cross. 1871. 


The title of this most useful handy book sufficiently explains 
its object and design ; and it is no wonder that, one impression 
having been got rid of, a second issue should be asked for by 
the public. ‘The intending traveller, whether for the purpose 
of business or of pleasure and recreation, has but to turn to its 
pages, and either in the first or in the second part, or in both, 
he will find full instructions as to the best route by which to 
reach his destination, however complicated that route may be. 
The merchant and shipper will find in its pages a list of all the 
ports over the full extent, if not of the habitable, at least of the 
commercial and civilized world. He will also see at a glance 
by what steamship company he must dispatch his merchandize, 
the port of departure, and full particulars as to fares, rates, and 
agents. In the case of all foreign towns where Great Britain 
is represented is added the name of the English consul or 
banker; and to all borough towns in the three kingdoms is 
added an account of the parliamentary representation, both of 
the borough itself, and of the county in which it is situated ; 
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with a variety of other information useful to the traveller ay 
the tradesman or merchant. 
As specimens of the work, we give the following :— 


“ABINGDON.—Route from London by Gt. W. Ry. (Paddingty 
Station) 6, 8, 9-15 10.15 a.m.; 2, 2.20, 4.50, 5.10, and 7 pm 
Sundays, 9 a.m., 2.30, and 7 p.m.; Fares: 10s. 10d. 1st cl., 8, 9 
2nd cl., and 5s. 3rd cl. 

“ 4 town and parl. bor. of England, co. Berks,7 m. S.W. of Oxford, 
and 60 m. N.W. of London by G. W. Ry.; on r. bank of rig 
Thames ; lat. 51° 41’ N., lon. 1° 16’ W. Pop. 5,680. 

“Members of Parliament—County, Col. R. J. L. Lindsay (¢ 
London residence, 2, Carlton-gardens, S.W.; Richard Benyo, 
Esq. (C.), London residence, 17, Grosvenor-square, W.; Joby 
Walter, Esq. (L.), 40, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. Zw», Colong 
Hon. C. H. Lindsay (C), London residence, 2, Stanhope-streg, 
Mayfair. 

“ Bank—London and County (Branch), J. P. Hammet, Esq, 
mang.; London correspondent, London and County Bank, x, 


Lombard-street, E.C. 


* Hotel—Crown and Thistle.” 

“ MOSUL.—For route, see Alexandretta; thence by horse, zij 
Antioch, Aleppo, Arfa, Diarbekir, and Mardin, see also Nineveh, 

“ A city of Asiatic Turkey, chiefly interesting as being near the sit 
of Nineveh, the celebrated cap. of the first Assyrian empire; it 
stands on the W. bank of the Tigris, 193 m. N.N.W. Bagdad; la, 
36° 21’ N., lon. 43° 11’ E. Pop. 35,000, of whom about 9,000 ar 
Christians, 1,500 Jews, and the rest Arabs, Turks, and Koords 
It carries on some trade with Bagdad and Asia Minor. 

“ Vice-Consul (British)—C, A. Rassam, Esq. 

“T, M.—15s. 6.” 

“NINEVEH (MOSUL).—Route v/é Constantinople (which see); 
thence by steamer to Samsoon (which see); thence by horse, xii 
Tokat, Sivas, Karput, Diarbekir, Mardin, and Mosul (which see), 

“A famous city of the ancient world, the cap. of the Assynan 
Empire, once stood on the E. bank of the Tigris, opposite the 
modern city of Mosul (which see); lat. 36° 20’ N., lon. 43° 10 £ 
The ruins have been explored by M. Botta, French Consul a 
Mosul, and by Mr. Layard. What was supposed to be a shapeles 
mass of earth and rubbish, has been found to include the ruinsd 
royal palaces in nearly as good preservation as the remains d 
Pompeii. These structures were of gigantic size, and had bee 
enriched with a vast variety of sculptures, including winged humar- 
headed lions and bulls, statues of monarchs, generals, and priests, 
all executed with infinite spirit and on a grand scale. The mos 
interesting of the Nineveh sculptures are to be found in the British 
Museum.” 


We should perhaps explain, that ‘T. M. means “ Telegraph 
Message.” Every other abbreviation sufficiently explains itsell 
We are glad to hear that this work is to appear annually. 
After subjecting it to a very strict and almost microscope 
investigation, we can find in its pages only one important 
error. On pp. 271-72 the parliamentary representation 0 
Lynn Regis is assigned to Lyme Regis. 

A Tale. By Jane Taytor. Houlston and Sons 
1871. 

Though not at all to be judged of by the rule and pattem 
of modern moral tales, “ Display” is quite worthy of repml, 
as illustrative of the good stories which took with our mothes 
and grandmothers. Jane ‘Taylor was the daughter of Nor 
conformist parents, both of whom handled the pen of ready 
writers. She died in middle age, in 1824, and besides ths 
tale had published several works especially written for the 
young. Of course there is a tinge of the severe Christianity of 
the age about the atmosphere of “ Display,” which shows its! 
in accounting it sin to be captivated by a red-coat, or seduc 
into attending a ball of a very harmless character; but the 
character of Elizabeth, the young lady in whom “ Display 
finds its development, and of Emily, her opposite, are v& 
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oa contrasted ; and the description of Lieutenant Robinson, 
the linendraper bold, who had found his way into a commis- 
sion as well as into Elizabeth's heart, and who, after a little 
mutual extravagance in the honeymoon, subsides again into 
linendrapery and a humble sphere, is not without a dash of 
quiet humour. We cannot say that we quite appreciate a con- 
yersation which runs on thiswise : “My dear, you must excuse 
me” (said Elizabeth to Emily, who wished her to go and see a 
poor girl who was just laid out), my spirits are so weak, I 
never could endure to see a corpse.” “‘ Why, she is only look- 
ing as we ourselves shall very soon.” “La! my dear Emily, 
said Elizabeth,” &c., &c. (p. 122); but we are far from saying 
that there is not some very fair character-sketching in the tale 
Messrs. Houlston have reprinted. For example, this of the 
mother and father of Miss Palmer, the heroine of “ Display”— 
“She thought it prudent, however, to make some provision 
for the distant day, and was, accordingly, constant at church, 
and charitable to the poor, by which means she concluded all 
would be safe, whenever she should be under the absolute necessity 
of going to heaven. 
capacity, but he could hunt, and shoot, and joke, and swear, 
and contrived to do very well without thinking ; for with these 
accomplishments, a good table, and a well-stocked cellar, he 
wanted neither friends nor reputation.” (pp. g1-2). ‘ Dis- 
play” is quite worth perusal or reperusal. 


The Moabite Stone: a Facsimile of the Original Inscription, 
with an English Translation and a Critical and Historical 
Commentary. Second edition, revised and enlarged. By 
CuristiAN D, Ginspurc, LL.D. Reeves and Turner, 
196, Strand. 1871. 

Dr. Ginsburg, who is already known to Biblical scholars as 
the author of translations of the “Book of Ecclesiastes,” 
“Solomon’s Song,” and other important works relating to the 
Hebrew Bible, has just published his “‘ Essay on the Moabite 
Stone,” the discovery of which some two years ago caused so 
much interest and indeed excitement among the learned. 
Though the work is a “second edition,” it is now published for 
the first time, the original impression having been circulated 
gratuitously among the press and the members of the British 
Association, by the aid of whose Council, supplemented by the 
recent investigation of the land of Moab, in connection with 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, Dr. Ginsburg is now enabled 
toadd a map embodying the results of the investigations of 
Capt. Warren and Mr. Palmer, which will be found of material 
service towards comprehending the campaign described on the 
stone itself. 

Without attempting to give anything like a complete account 
of the contents of this work—which is one to be carefully and 
kisurely studied—we may tell our readers that besides the 
facsimile and the Hebrew and English versions of the Moabite 
stone, the author devotes a chapter of his introduction to each 
of the following subjects:—The History of the Stone, its 
Restoration, and the Present Condition of its ‘Text; its 
Contents, Divisions, and Date; its Relation to the Scrip- 
ture Narrative; its importance Historically, Theologically, 
Linguistically, and Palzographically considered; and an 
account of the literature already published on the subject, 
including such notices and articles as have appeared. in 
the leading magazines and reviews. ‘This introduction occupies 
thirty-four quarto pages—a little more than half of the entire 
Volume. The latter half Dr. Ginsburg devotes to an elaborate 
Commentary on the text of the stone, in which he brings to 
bear an amount of historic learning and linguistic skill which 
would positively surprise us if we did not remember that our 
author wasa German. For this interpretation we must refer 
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our readers to the volume itself, warning them that its contents 
are by no means of a light or superficial character. 

The theological importance of the Moabite stone can 
scarcely be overrated when we remember (1) that it mentions 
the name of Jehovah, proving that in n.c. goo, or thereabouts, 
the Israelites were free from that horror of pronouncing the 
“'Tetragrammaton” by which in later centuries they were so 
characteristically marked ; and also (2) that it shows that the 
tribes beyond the Jordan, who were too far from the central 
place of national worship, had a separate ritual of their own, 


| and that such ritual was of a sacrificial character. 


Mr. Palmer was a gentleman of ordinary | 
5 








Its linguistic importance may easily be inferred from the fact 
that it is the only pre-Maccabean original document known to 
scholars which is written ina language almost identical with 
the Biblical Hebrew. The historical importance of the dis- 
covery of the stone will be clear when we remember the diffi- 
culties which have hitherto been felt by Biblical scholars in 
making out the exact history of the reconquest and _ re- 
subjugation of the Moabites by Omri, after having secured their 
freedom under Jeroboam or Solomon. When did the Moabites 
reconquer the territory of the two tribes and a-half? has been 
a question which has puzzled many a learned commentator. 
We will let Dr. Ginsburg tell in his own words how much in 
this respect the learned are indebted historically to the 
Moabite stone :— 

“Now it is this Incription which solves the difficulty by sup- 
plying us with the means of connecting the fragmentary state- 
ments in the Bible. It was Mesha, we are informed in this 
Triumphal Tablet, who re-conquered and re-built all the territory 
and the cities which the Israelites had anciently taken from the 
Moabites, and which Omri had again captured, circa B.C. 936. The 
country regained by this Moabite King from the transjordanic tribes 
remained in undisturbed possession of the Moabites up to the time 
when the ‘ Burden of Moab’ was pronounced (Isa. xv. xvi). This 
peaceful occupation of their land for upwards of a century and a 
half (B.c. 884—726) gave the Moabites ample time for development 
in material wealth, martial prowess, and intellectual culture. It is 
therefore the prolonged peace and security obtained for the 
Moabites, by the warlike exploits and industrial enterprises of 
Mesha, celebrated in the Moabite Stone, which explain the Isaianic 
‘Burden of Moab.’ They, moreover, explain the fact that through- 
out this ‘ Burden’ the re-conquest by Moab of the north Arnonic 
country occupied by the two tribes and a half is regarded as an old 
event, and that the Moabites are spoken of as the possessors of the 
land, without reciting their usurpation. tn}. 

“ Anotherimportant historical fact, which we for the first time learn 
from the Moabite Stone, is, that Mesha, after securing the inde- 
pendence of his territory, and restoring the different cities devastated 
or allowed to fall into ruins by the Israelitish invaders of his land, 
made Dibon the fortified capital of his dominion, and erected in it 
this Triumphal Tablet to celebrate his exploits.” 

It only remains for us to add that this work—which, 
by the way, is inscribed to Emmanuel Deutsch—places on 
record the fact that the real discoverer of the Moabite stone 
was Mr. Klein, who at once endeavoured to negotiate the 
purchase of it for the Royal Museum at Berlin, though M. 
Ganneau was the first to appreciate its singular and surpassing 
value. 


A Manual of the Theory of Music. By Geo. SUTHERLAND. 
Bemrose: Paternoster Row. 1871. 

This useful and complete little work on the “ Theory of 
Music” has just reached a second edition, though at first Mr. 
Sutherland intended it for his school alone ; yet so good and 
effective was it, that he was pressed to have it brought before 
the public. It is short and to the point, and useful not only 
for beginners, but also for those who are advanced in the art 


and science of music. 
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Miscellanea Antiqua 


Anglicana, 
1871. 


Turner, 196, Strand. 


When Messrs. Reeves and Turner projected this series of 
“Readable Reprints” under the title of “‘ The Old Book Collector's 


Miscellany,” they 
did us the honour 
of forwarding for 
our editorial in- 
spection a pro- 
spectus of their in- 


tended labours, the | 


following extract 
from which will 


give our readers a | 


better idea of their 
design than any 
words of our 
own :— 


“It is proposed 
to publish a Part of 
our collection of 
* Readable Re- 
prints’ on or about 
the first day of each 
alternate month, 
from four to six 
yarts to form a vo- 
lume, with a general 
title-page and table 
of contents. The 
works selected for 
publication will be 
word for word re- 
prints ofthe original 
editions, if such can 
be obtained; and in 
other casesthe most 
approved reprints 
will be used as the 
text book. To 
carry out our term 
of ‘Readable Re- 
prints,’ and, as no 
real service is being 
rendered to litera- 
ture by retaining the 
orthography of the 
period at which the 
works . were first 
published, the mo- 
dern standard of 
spelling willbe used 
throughout, withthe 
exception of such 
words as_ would 
suffer by being al- 
tered, or the ori- 
ginal sense in which 





they were used de- | 


stroyed; in those 
cases the primitive 


spelling will be re- | 


tained. On the 
other hand, the ori- 
ginal punctuation of 
the author — or 
printer — will be 


mostly observed, as tending to sh 


of the productions proposed to be drawn together, more than the 
obsolete and very uninviting spelling which is often alike inconsistent | 
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and puzzling to modern readers. 


biographical notices of each author.” 
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“ This Cart at his tayle doth draw all about, 
Such pylfering pickers, that to it is tyed : 
The whip with his whiskes, the bloud fetcheth out, 
The Baudes for baudery, and Hores therein ryed.” 


(From “ Afiscedlanea Antiqua Anglicana,”) 
































* A Stocks to stay sure and safely detain, 
Lazy leud Leuterers that laws do offend : 
Impudent persons, thus punished with pain, 
Hardly for all this, do mean to amend,” 


(From “‘ Miscellanea Antigua Anglicana.”) 


Reeves and | with itself and with accuracy—many words being often spelt gj 

ferently in a sentence or a page, and are altogether very perplexing 
Notes will be given when fou 
necessary, to explain any obsolete words or expressions ; also shor 
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scarce, curio. 
and __ entertaining 
books, pamphlets 
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will suit the pur 
poses and plano 
the present seri 
at the same time 
inviting sugges 
tions from thos 
who are interested 
in the subject. 
Of this work, 
which appears in 
bi-monthly _ pars 
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few large-paper ce 
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“hack” in the reign of Elizabeth, a man of no great character 
or genius, but fond of plying his pen in the literary and other 
controversies of his time, and he was one of that cigue who 
attacked Shakespeare on the score of aping a better education 
than that which he had received. According to the late Mr. 
Robert Bell he was a native of Lowestoft, in Suffolk, where it 
has been hitherto supposed he was born about 1564 - but recent 
investigations have discovered that he was christened in No- 
vember, 1567. See “Shakespeare Society Papers,” ili. 178. Mr. 
Collier (“ History of the Stage,” lil, 110) says that Nash entered 
§t. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1585, and was obliged to 
lave the University in 1587, without taking his degree. It 
does not appear upon what authority this statement is made, 
but it is irreconcileable with Harvey’s assertions in a pamphlet 
published in Nash’s lifetime, called “ ‘The Trimming of Thomas 
Nash, Gentleman,” 1597, from which we learn that while he was 
at Cambridge he wrote part of a satirical show called “ Terminus 
etnon Terminus,” that the person who was concerned in it with 
him was expelled, and that Nash, who was of seven years’ 
standing, left the College about 1587. He then went up to 
London, where he joined Greene, who had been educated at St. 
John’s College. The remainder of Nash’s life was passed in 
profiigacy and distress, and a considerable portion of it in the 

















FROM TITLE-PAGE OF “A QVIP FOR AN VPSTART COURTIER.” 
gaols of the metropolis. Like Greene, he became penitent to- 
wards the end, and in a pamphlet entitled “ Christ’s Tears over 
Jerusalem,” expressed contrition for his writings and his 
conduct, 

It may be added that his pugnacious temper drove him to 
take part in the famous Martin Mar-Prelate controversy against 
the Puritan party, for whom he proved “ somewhat more than a 
match,” The present reprint will help to bring back his writings 
nto notice, 

The second part includes a rare pamphlet relating to the 
Move eccentric author, entitled “A ‘I'rimming of Thomas Nash,” 
of which it may be remembered that the elder D’Israeli gives 
some account in his work on “The Calamities and Quarrels of 
Authors,” This is followed by a Dialogue, in verse, between 
‘Jealousy and the Commune Secretary,” and the “ Merry Con- 
ceited Jests of George Peele,” an imitation, in its way, of the 
‘Hundred Merry Tales,” with which Shakespeare’s name is 
Connected. Among the contents of Part III. is “ A Quip for an 
‘pstart Courtier, being a quaint dispute between velvet breeches 
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and cloth breeches,” wherein are set down the disorders in all 
estates and trades, by Robert Greene, the dramatist, one of the 
predecessors of Shakespeare, who appears to have stolen the 
substance of it, without acknowledgment, from one of Francis 
Thynne’s humorous poems, though he has never hitherto been 
suspected of such bare-faced plagiarism. ‘his is followed by 
“A Bundle of Old Ballads in Black Letter,” with a version in 
modern type on the opposite page. Many of these are of a 
loyal type, addressed to Queen Mary and Elizabeth. We take 


| this as a specimen :— 





“LINES 
“ UNDERNEATH A PORTRAIT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
** Lo here the pearl 
Whom God and man doth love : 
Lo here on earth 
The only star of light : 
Lo here the queen, 
Whom no mishap can move 
To change her mind 
From virtue’s chief delight ! 
Lo here the heart 
That so hath honoured God, 
That, for her love, 
We feel not of his rod : 
Pray for her health, 
Such as good subjects be : 
Oh Princely Dame, 
There is none like to thee !” 





“ Fetters or shackles serve to make fast 
Male Malefactors that on mischief do muse, 
Until the learned laws do quite or do cast 
Such subtle searchers as all evil do use.” 


(From “ Miscellanea Antiqua Anglic ana,” see next page.) 
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“ A whip is a whisker that will wrest out blood, 
Of back and of body, beaten right well : 
Of all the other it doth the most good, 
Experience teacheth, and they can well tell.” 


(From “ Miscellanea Antiqua Anglicana,” see next page ) 
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In Part IV. we return to the hero of Part L., having presented 
to us “Tom Nash his Ghost,” a witty and caustic “skit” 
belonging to the Martin Mar-prelate controversy; and also 
Harman’s “ Caveat, or Warning for Common Cursitors,” con- 
taining most amusing sketches of the vagabonds and tramps (or 
cursitors as they were called) of three centuries ago, with full 
accounts of their haunts, habits, and modes of life. In this 
pamphlet we are let into many secrets relating to life in the 
rural districts of England at a time when there where no “ rural 
police” to hold “tramps” in check, and no union workhouse- 
wards to receive them as “ Casuals.” At the end is a Glossary 
of slang terms belonging to these “ Cursitors,” which is enriched 
with cotemporary cuts of men in the stocks, fetters, whips, and 
other instruments of punishment, including of course the 
gallows as the complement of them all. 
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THE GALLOWS TREE. 


(From “ The Warning for Common Cursitors.” 


The following chapter from Part IV. will serve as a sample 
of the rest. 

“ A PRIGGER OF PRANCERS., 

“A Prigger of Prancers be horse stealers, for to prig signifieth in 
their language to steal, and a Prancer is a horse, so being put to- 
gether, the matter is plain. These go commonly in jerkins of leather 
or white frieze, and carry little wands in their hands, and will walk 
through grounds and pastures to search and see horses meet for 
their purpose, and if they chance to be met and asked by the owners 
of the ground what they make there, they feign straight that they 
have lost their way, and desire to be instructed the best way to such 
a place. These will also repair to gentlemen’s houses and ask their 
charity, and will offer their service. And if you ask them what they 
can do, they will say that they can keep two or three geldings and 
wait upon a gentleman. These have also their women that walking 
from them in other places, mark where and what they see abroad, 
and showeth these priggers thereof, when they meet, which is within 
a week or two, and look where they steal anything, they convey the 
same at the least three score miles off or more. 

“ There was a gentleman, a very friend of mine riding from London 
homeward into Kent, having within three miles of his house 
business, alighted off his horse, and his man also, in a pretty village, 
where divers houses were, and looked about him where he might 
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have a convenient person to walk his horse, because he would spe 
with a farmer that dwelt on the back side of the said village, jy, 
above a quarter of a mile from the place where he lighted and hy 
his man to wait upon him, as it was meet for his calling, espying , 
Prigger there standing, thinking the same to dwell there, charging 
this pretty prigging person to walk his horses well, and that the 
might not stand still for taking of cold, and at his return (which) 
said should not be fong) he wou!d give him a penny to drink, ay 
so went about his business. This pelting Prigger, proud of his prey, 
walketh his horses up and down, till he saw the gentleman out ¢ 
sight, and leaps him into the saddle, and away he goeth a maiy 
This gentleman returning, and finding not his horses, sent his ma 
to the one end of the village, and he went himself unto the other eng 
and inquired as he went for his horses that were walked, and bega 
somewhat to suspect, because neither he nor his man could see ny 
find him. Then this gentleman diligently inquired of three or foy 
town dwellers there, whether any such person, declaring his statur, 
age, apparel, with so many lineaments of his body as he could call 
remembrance. And wa voce all said that no such man dwelt ip 
their street, neither in the parish that they knew of, but some did 
well remember that such a one they saw there lurking and huggeriny 
two hours before the genileman came thither and a stranger 
them. I had thought, quoth this gentleman, he had here dwelled 
and marched home mannerly in his boots far from the place ke 
dwelt not. I suppose at his coming home he sent such ways ashe 
suspected or thought meet to search for this Prigger, but hither 
he never heard any tidings again of his palfreys. 1 had the bet 
gelding stolen out of my pasture that I had amongst others whik 
this book was first a printing.” 


Being a Course of Six Ledu 
delivered in the Lent of 1871. By the Rev. R. HA 
BrapD ey, M.A. London. Longmans. 1871. 

Mr. Bradley had a peculiar audience to address, and n 
doubt suited his language and his topics to his hearers. We 
can only say that if such be the case the workmen in a Londo 
printing-office form a congregation which many a clergyma 


The Religion of Daily Life. 


might desire to have, as he would be sure that the fruits d 


extensive reading and a cultivated taste would not be lost up 
it. The lectures are full of thought; free from commonplae 
Occasionally Mt 
Bradley rises into something like eloquence, as will be seen 
the subjoined extract :— 

“To a child, whatever his parents do is (for a while) right; thy 
are his standard; he cannot conceive their doing wrong . . . Wha 
you are, that they will conceive God to be; from an earthly parest 
they will look up to a heavenly; and when the earthly fades awa, 
or his glory becomes dimmed (and it must be as the child grow 
older and observes more), they will look beyond to One whose gloy 
never fades or dies, whose holiness is always holy, whose pert 
tion is always perfect, whose love tires not nor grows cold, whos 
arm is always round them, and whose hand will always gui 
whose bosom is their home, and whose smile their great reward. 


An Essay on Feudal Tenures. By Captain Beprorp Pi, RN, 
Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn. London. _ Stevens a 
Haynes. 1871. 

This is a very readable paper upon a subject which eve 
day attracts greater attention. The learned and gallant autho 
cites authorities for his statements, and so far as the histone! 
part of his work is concerned has done his work well. ‘The 
etymology of the term feudal is difficult, but after all ther 
seems no better derivation than the old one, from Feh 
Feo—our modern English fee. The best authorities conside! 
that a hide of land was equal to 120 statute acres ; Capt! 
Pim, in fixing it at 100, has, perhaps, been iisled by the i 
accurate measurement of the old acre. We are not acquaintte 
with any work which, in so small a compass, and in so clear® 
manner, describes the rise and decline of feudal tenures as the 
present treatise. For students it may prove very useful. 
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Modern Rational Christianity: a Creed. By a Layman. R. 
Hardwicke. 1871. 

This pamphlet has one merit at all events—namely, that of 
being plain spoken. The author is evidently a person who has 
read much and thought more on religious subjects, and who 
conscientiously sees much which he cannot accept in the 
creeds which Christians in general accept. And yet he is not 
an Unitarian: he is an Eclectic. He constructs his creed for 
himself, arguing from @ priori views of what is right and fit, 
and good and honest, and consistent with the Divine attributes. 
He is willing to accept the teaching and example of an Incar- 
nate God, though he rejects the Incarnation as generally held 
in all branches of the Christian Church. He disowns the 
popular ideas of “sacrifice,” “prayer,” the “ resurrection,” 
“justification,” &c. ; considers religion to be a means, not an 
end; holding that, as its end is to make men moral and virtuous, 
in theory we could do very well without religion, though, as a 
matter of fact, the idea of a personal deity and of the necessity 
of a revelation, or what professes to be such, has so pervaded the 
breast of all mankind, as to make some form of religion or other 
indispensable, in order to supply adequate motives to virtue and 
piety. The pamphlet, though written in direct antagonism to 
the theology of the Roman and Anglican branches of the 
Church, and to that of the Presbyterian and Wesleyan body, is 
not couched in an irreverent or insolent spirit, with one excep- 
tion, where he calls the Athanasian Creed an “ abominable 
blasphemy.” We suppose that, on the whole, it may be re- 
garded as the outward expression of thoughts which pervade 
society in England to a far greater extent than most people 
imagine to be the case in this latter half of the nineteenth century. 

The following passage will serve as a specimen of the work : 

“If this idea of the nature of prayer be correct, it will show us 
after what fashion our prayers should be framed, and how imperfect 
many of our ordinary forms of prayer now are. The leading idea 
of all our petitions should be resignation to the Divine Will, an 
earnest desire to be guided aright, and utter confidence in God’s 
love. Let us also pray for strength to resist our besetting sins, and 
for those defects to be supplied in our spiritual nature of which we 
feel the want. And the enumeration of those sins and defects is 
useful, not for God’s information but for our own. All beyond this 
seems to me, I own, superfluous. Lamentable confessions of our 
thorough corruption, if made in sincerity, must engender despon- 
dency or despair ; and if made by men whoare conscious that their 
conduct is wof full of depravity, that though often falling and 
coming far short of perfection, they are yet daily looking up to God 
and are fighting manfully against temptation, must be felt to be 
hypocritical. 

“As for prayers for rain or for fine weather, or for deliverance 
from sickness, the scientific knowledge and common sense of the 
present day teach us that such things follow laws which are fixed 
and unchanging in their operations, and are not to be disturbed to 
please individuals, being enacted for the good of the universe. We 
must study those laws and the mode of their working, and shall 
find iN proportion as we understand them, how completely our 
happiness depends on their observance, and that even if we break 
them, it is for our eventual good that we should pay the penalty.” 


Poems on Subjects selected from the Acts of the Apostles. By H. 
G. Mours, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Deighton and Bell, Cambridge. Bell and Daldy, London. 
1871, 

From the crude mass of so-called religious poetry which 
taily makes us wonder whereabouts it finds a market, it is a 
real pleasure to turn, as we have now the pleasure of doing, to 
Sacred poems worthy the name. Before us lies a rare volume 
of longer and shorter pieces, containing novel and well digested 
ideas, covering ground almost virgin, as regards the handling 
ot poets and poetasters, and coupling the refinement of a 
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scholar with the reverent treatment of a religious student. 
Contrasted with the attempts at poetry of a religious tone, it 
might well suggest to the less self-conceited of the writers 
whose name is legion, to lose no time in burning their books ; 
but it is so refreshing to a reviewer, that we ask no excuse for 
drawing attention to Mr Moule’s “ Poems on Subjects from 
the Acts.” Impressed, and justly so, with the dramatic interest 
of that keystone and connecting link between the Gospels and 
Epistles, and apparently realizing the definition of poetry 
which represents it asa “loquens pictura,” he has taken the 
Ascension, the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, the 
Apostles in Prison, Stephen carried to his Burial, St. Paul’s 
Conversion, and a fair number of like incidents recorded in the 
Acts, and treated them in a chastened and almost reticent style, 
not letting this fancy overrun the bounds set by the Scripture 
narrative, and yet judiciously infusing into his verses any light 
or illustration from collateral sources which a sound judgment 
has prompted him to use. Not only in his text, but in his notes 
also, and in the miscellaneous pieces which supplement the 
Poems on the Acts, we recognize a scholar’s research and a 
scholar’s taste. Three or four translations of epitaphs in this 
part of the volume please us amazingly, and we only regret 
that we have not space to quote one or more. But in what 
space we have at command it is more important to point out 
that this writer of religious poetry deserves the credit of 
having seen and proved how wonderful a finish and set-off to 
the themes he selects for treatment a flavour of classical taste 
and reading can impart. Heathen literature is not foolishly 
banned, but brought to bear successfully upon the topics 
in hand, and blended with things and thoughts sacred. A 
piece which especially deserves notice is that which bases itself 
on St. Paul’s journey afoot from ‘Troas to Assos (Acts xx. 13). 
and which pictures “that immortal pilgrim on immortal 
ground,” not wholly insensible to the “ genius loci,” and per- 
chance gazing on the battle-fields of Homeric story with no 
narrow or illiberal interest. A specimen of Mr. Moule’s verse 
will show how he applies this to his own studies, which, 
though, as his present and former works show, chiefly 
theological, are relieved and diversified by seasonable draughts 
at those classic fountains which have ever been precious to 
men of sense and refinement. Addressing, as it were, St. 
Paul, he writes :— 
“ T would bring 

As ’t were thy benediction to abide 

Duly in hours of leisure on the antique 

Enchanting page before me: while the lamp 

Of winter eve or intercepted smile 

Of summer sunshine in green woods illumes 

Virgil’s or Homer’s page; an influence felt 

Secret, unnam’d ; to exalt the scholar’s joy 

Yet keep the heart still heavenward: still intent 

To inweave the immortal sounds with echoes fallen 

From Paradise reveal’d: to bend the whole 

To Jesus and His work; and to prepare — 

The will to yield e’en these mild lettered joys 

To Him, if such His pleasure—Him, whose love 

Whose name, whose nature, in its orb divine 

Enfolds a charm more lasting, more profound, 

To exalt and form the being that He made, 

Than sleeps in Heroes’ dust ‘neath Ilian flowers.” 

(Pp. 53, 54.) 
It would be unfair to close this notice without adding that 

the lyric and rhymed verse which Mr. Moule uses in a fair share 
of his subjects is as good and graceful as this sample of his 
blank verse. We shall rejoice if this notice serves to draw 
attention toa volume calculated to illustrate pleasantly and 
profitably a very important portion of New Testament history. 
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Landlordism : in its Moral, Social, and Economical Relations. 
By Davip Syme. Tribner. 1871. 

This is an able and thoughtful article, reprinted from the 
Westminster Review. Its substance may be stated as an at- 
tempt to show that the gradual absorption of the land into the 
hands of a few very rich families, and the constant growth of 
an oligarchy of great landlords, has not worked beneficially but 
most disastrously for the country at large ; the material comforts, 
the social condition, and the general prosperity of the nation, 
have receded, not advanced. He endeavours to show this 
in detail, and takes up successively the effect of the system on 
the physical and moral state of our agricultural labourers, in 
the stagnation of agriculture, and in the growth of pauperism. 
And we own that to a very considerable extent he seems to 
us to prove his case. His wish would be that of Mr. Cobden, 
that “as we have free trade in corn, so we should also have 
free trade in land.” At all events, it must be owned that he 
does not argue without basing his argument on facts ; and the 
following figures are worth studying carefully : 

“The contrast between England of the fifteenth and England of 
the nineteenth century in regard to the tenure and occupation of 
the land is positively startling. At the former period, according to 
Chancellor Fortescue, England was noted throughout Europe for 
the number of her freeholders and for the general prosperity of her 
inhabitants. ‘The country,’ he tells us, ‘ was then so filled and re- 
plenished with landed men, that therein so small a hamlet cannot 
be found where dwelleth not a knight, an esquire, or such a house- 
holder as is there called a Franklin, enriched with great possessions, 
and also other freeholders and other yeomen..... . After this 
manner are none other realms of this world disposed and inhabited. 
For though there be in them men of great power, of great riches 
and possessions, yet they dwell not nigh one to another as such 
great men do in England; neither so many inheritors and posses- 
sors of land are elsewhere as in England.’ Two centuries later, 
according to Gregory King’s estimate, the small freeholders were 
still a very numerous body. In 1688 there were in England 40,000 
families ‘ freeholders of the better sort,’ and 140,000 ‘ frecholders of 
the lesser sort; in all 180,000 families possessing freehold estates. 
This is exclusive of the higher nobility, baronets, knights, esquires, 
and gentlemen, who are classified separately, and number 16,560 
families, all of which were the owners of land more or less. Taking 
therefore Gregory King’s estimate of the total number of families of 
all ranks and conditions at 849,000, it would appear that one family 
in every four were freeholders at the time he lived. How different 
the state of things at the present day, when one half of England is 
owned by 150, and 194 millions of acres iffScotland are owned by 
12 persons !” 


Deafness, its Early Cause. By Joun P. PEeNNEFATHER, 
M.K.Q.C.P., 1..R.C.S.1., Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Ear, London. Baillitre, Tindall, and 
Cox, 20, King William-street, Strand. 1871. 

“Though we do not, as a rule, undertake to criticize works on 
medical subjects, we are impelled to say a few words concern- 
ing the pamphlet before us, as it is written in a thoroughly 
popular style, and contains much useful information on a 
matter very little understood, at least by the general public— 
we mean the origin and treatment of deafness. Dr. Pennefather’s 
object, as stated in the preface, is to call the attention of 
parents and others who may have the care of children 
entrusted to them, to the imperative necessity of paying stricter 
attention to the various affections of the ear than at present 
prevails. Amongst other useful remarks which this work 
contains we would especially commend those which follow to 
the attention of the reader. In speaking of “ ear irritation in 
infancy,” Dr. Pennefather tells us that a frequent source of such 
a complaint is “from a too liberal use of water to the organ 
of hearing, and a subsequent neglect, or too elaborate a process 
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of drying. Where,” he continues, “neglect of sufficient) 
drying the part is the cause of irritation it will be most fr. 
quently foimd occurring in those children who are condemne 
to wear a close-fitting cap, garnished with numerous fandangoes 
immediately on their introduction into this world. In the othe 
extreme a too careful nurse is not content with gently pressing 


and rubbing the auricle and side of the head with a soft napkin, 


but twists the end, thrusting it into the meatus externus, pp. 
bably rubbing off some of its tender cuticle ; in either of thes 
cases inflammation arises, and a discharge from the ear jis the 
result. . . . . The kindest parents and guardians,” resume 
our author, ‘are sometimes inconsiderate in their manner of 
punishing children. Perhaps the most frequent method they 
employ is a box on the ear or side of the head ; far kinder and 
less injurious to the child would be a severe flogging, its effec 
would be transitory, whereas a blow on the ear is liablety 
rupture the membrane of the drum and produce inflammation, 
No doubt many a sound box on the ear is administered with 
out such a result, but the remembrance that this effect is not 
only possible but not improbable should restrain every on 
from adopting such a mode of correction. The membrm 
tympani of the adult is ruptured in this way ; how much mor 
liable to it then must be the delicate organization of chilé- 
hood.” 

All who suffer from ear-ache will, we are sure, cordially 
welcome the following directions :—‘ There are few families; 
we are assured, “in which some one of the children does no 
suffer from the very painful malady in question, and asa nik 
the home nostrums employed are more calculated to increas 
than assuage pain, a favourite panacea for all pains in the ea 
being a roasted onion, or other things equaily absurd’ and per 
nicious. ‘The great sensibility of the aural structure, from it 
plentiful nervous supply, as well as exposed situation, renders 
it very susceptible of atmospheric influence, and where a pr: 
disposition exists to inflammatory attacks, a very slight exposure 
is sufficient to give rise to intense ear-ache. As a mule, this 
predisposition is in unison with a delicate constitution, and al 
those measures which tend to the establishment of sounl 
health should be employed,—in cold or damp weather a piect 
of cotton-wool should be worn, covering the external aperture 
not plugging it-as is usually done ; and during the continuance 
of pain the neighbourhood of the ear should be painted witha 
liniment.” 

Space will not allow us to quote any further from a wot 
which is interesting, useful, and to the point. It is simply and 
intelligibly written, with none of that professional jargon whic 
is meant to convey a deep impression of the writer's scienct 
and learning, but serves merely to perplex and frighten the 
general reader. ‘The subject of which Dr. Pennefather treat 
is certainly one of importance, and the suggestions that hk 
makes will, if properly applied, no doubt alleviate mud 
suffering, and soothe much needless alarm. The pamphleta 
which we speak has the grand merit of brevity ; it can be read 
in a quarter of an hour, but it may help to prevent incalculable 
mischief, and an amount of suffering that we could not easil 
express in words. The work concludes with some “ points ii! 
observation,” which we commend earnestly to the readers 
attention. Moreover, certain formule are given, with directio™ 
for their use, which will be found valuable both by childret 
and adults. Anemia, or general debility, and decayed tec 
are mentioned as a frequent cause of deafness, and thoug! 
“wax in the ear” is admitted to produce loss of hearing 
“want of wax” is said to be a far more frequent cause of the 
malady. Dr. Pennefather warns us against the common custo? 
of endeavouring to remove substances, real or imaginary, {f08 
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the ear by means of a pin or other such instrument, and im- 
presses upon Us emphatically the absolute necessity for early 
treatment in all cases of ear disease. We may add that the 
writer of the pamphlet before us promises another work (illus- 
trated), entitled “ Deafness, its Cause and Treatment, with the 
Anatomy and Physiology, Human and Comparative, of the 
Organ of Hearing ; the Diseases incidental to its Structures 
and their Treatment. 
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MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER. 
(The following were ree: tved too late for notice in our last number.) 

S:, Paul's (Strahan) contains, év/er alia, some interesting notes 
from Sedan and its neighbourhood under the title of “ The Miseries 
of War,” a paper on Tintoretto styled “The Thunderbolt of Paint- 
ing,” and another on Normandy styled “The Land of the Con- 
queror.”  “ Wilfrid Cumbermere,” by Mr. George Macdonald, is 
nearing its end ; and the present instalment is chiefly remarkable 
fora * Talk about Suicide,” which does not strike us as particularly 
edifying, and the concluding words of which—* not only must God 
be in all that is human, but of it he must be the root”—strikes us as 
scarcely, if at all, distinguishable from Pantheism. 

Good Words (Strahan) brings Miss M. B. Edwards’ serial tale, 
“The Sylvestres,” on towards its conclusion, the interest being well 
sustained. Professor Pritchard, of Oxford, contributes a good 
popular “ Historical Sketch of Solar Eclipses.” Of Dean Stanley’s 
paper on “The Religious Aspect of the Late War,” what can we 
say except that it is a sermon preached by him in Westminster 
Abbey last July, and that it is more remarkable for words than for 
substance, for manner than for matter. In fact it is rather goody- 
goody. The last page of it is worth reading, however, if it be 
only for the grand lines composed by Luther in the Castle of 
Coburg, when rival armies were in the field, and which became 
“The Hymn of the Reformation.” The illustrations are as good 
as ever. 

The Contemporary Review (Strahan) is always thoughtful and 
original, and therefore always worth reading. Professor Max 
Miller contributes to it an elaborate*article on classical studies in 
India, which quite bristles with statistical information ; an article 
illustrative of Joseph Mazzini’s wild theories, pleads in his excuse 
that “for him revolution is a work of education, a religious mission,” 
in fact a sort of corollary following from the proposition which he 
lays down that we are “each bound to add our individual stone to 
the pyramid progressively built up by the passing generations of 
our race.” The articles on “Symbolic Christianity” and “ The 
Bloody Mackenzie” are each in their way most attractive, and as to 
the former, which deals with the subject from the Symbols in the 
Catacombs down to the Passion Play at Ammergau, we may add 
that it is exhaustive of its subject. 

Good Words for the Young (Strahan) is remarkable for its 
illustrations. Those which adorn the papers, entitled “ Helpful- 
ness,” “How Rita became a Lace-maker,” and “ The Village Fool,” 
aecharming. ‘The articles are all up to the mark, and well suited 
to children ; that signed “ Helen Zimmera,” with the title “ Who 
Beareth Me shall Overcome,” is one of the most graceful and simple 
of tales of Wonderland that we have ever met. 

_ The Sunday Magazine (Strahan) concludes the seventh yearly 
issue, and gives us notice that with the October number a new 
series is commenced. “The story of the Mine” is brought to 
asad ending. Mr. Orme gives us a very well written paper on 
‘The Poetry: of the Old Testament,” and Dr. Vaughan “ A Half- 
hour,’ —i, €. a sermon preached—“in the Temple Church” on 

Patience.” The rest of the contents of the Sunday Magazine 

scarcely calls for remark. 





TABLE TALK. 
_The death is announced of Miss Anna Maria Landseer, a 
sister of Sir Edwin Landseer. 
We understand that. Henry Kendall, the Australian poet, is 
teported to have become the inmate of a lunatic asylum. 








Mr. Adam Rankine, B.A. of Balliol College, Oxford, has 
been appointed one of her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 

Lady Paxton, widow of Sir Joseph Paxton, died lately at 
Chatsworth at an advanced age. 

The Earl of Dartrey has been appointed to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy of the county of Monaghan. 

The King of Wurtemberg has signified his intention of con- 
ferring on the Prince of Teck a ducal title. 

Dr. Arthur Farre, F.R.S., of Hertford-street, Mayfair, has 
been appointed Harveian Orator for the ensuing year. 

Mr. C. Voysey, the deprived Rector of Healaugh, has 
settled at Dulwich. 

The Constitutionnel mentions a report that an interview 
between M. Thiers and Prince Gortchakoff will take place in 
Switzerland during the autumn. 

It is stated on good authority that her Majesty’s recent ill- 
ness was the result of vaccination disagreeing with her bodily 
system. 

Lord Napier of Magdala has offered a number of prizes for 
shooting, to be competed for by all branches of the army serving 
in Bengal. 

The total number of messages forwarded from postal telegraph 
stations in the United Kingdom during the week ended August 
26, 1871, was 258,280; during the week ended August 27, 
1870, 189,673, showing an increase in the week of 1871 over 
that of 1870 of 68,607. 

Dr. Dollinger, who is just seventy years old, is a very ab- 
stemious man. “He eschews tobacco and alcohol, rises at 
four, and goes to bed at nine. His library of 30,000 volumes 
occupies the whole of his house.” 

Mr. Esain, a gentleman well known in Clifton society as a 
skilled musician, died recently at Burnham. Mr. Esain 
belonged to a Spanish family, and amongst his pupils was 
his country-woman, the ex-Empress of the French, when a 
schoolgirl at Clifton. 

The G/obe says, that Captain Moncrief has received 15,000/. 
for his invention, 500/. for expenses, 1000/. a year for salary, 
2000/. for back salary ; and as yet, we believe, the War-office 
has not issued any of his gun carriages to the service. On the 
contrary, though Captain Scott’s carriage is in use on nearly 
every ship in the navy he has not received a farthing, and has 
been asked to accept 2000/. for his invention. The represen- 
tatives of Mr. Snider are to receive a further large payment. 
It is expected that nearly 30,000/. will be paid in all for his 
invention. 

An admirable portrait of the late Admiral Sir Edward Parry, 
who held the office of Governor of Greenwich Hospital, has 
within the past few weeks been presented by the relatives of the 
deceased, and placed in the Painted Hall. It is hung in what 
is known as the “ Nelson Room,” at the extreme end of the 
hall. An addition will shortly be made by the hanging of a 
portrait of the late Admiral Sir James Ross, which was on view 
at the late Royal Academician’s exhibition, having been spe- 
cially painted for presentation to Greenwich Hospital. 

Soon after the appearance of the first instalment of the 
Emperor Napoleon’s “ Life of Julius Czesar,” it was rumaured 
that the Empress Eugenie was about to produce a biography of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. There was some foundation for the 
report, since she was taking a deep and active interest in the 
preparation of such a work. ‘The book, after a heavy expendi- 
ture of time and money, is now complete. “The History of 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, translated from the original 
manuscript of Professor Petit, of Beauvais,” will be published in 
the course of a few months. The task of translation has been 
entrusted by the author to Mr, Charles de Flandre, of Edin- 
burgh. 
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‘ . 2 ! 
Miss Maria Charlotte Chattaway has been appointed custodian 


of Shakespeare’s house and the~museum, in the room of Mrs. 
Ashwin. 

Miss Eyre, the author of the recently published novel, 
“‘ James Gordon’s Wife,” has married a Herefordshire clergyman, 
named Brock. ; 

Enani Bey, a wealthy Egyptian merchant, has offered to build 
and endow a school in Constantinople for a couple of hundred 
Mussulman children. 

The largest rope in the world has been completed in Bir- 
mingham ; it is about six miles long, and five and a quarter 
inches in circumference, and it weighs over sixty tons. 

The Rev. W. W. Skeat, of Cambridge, has recently edited 
for the Early English Text Society a MS. from the Vernon 
Collection, entitled the story of ‘Joseph of Arimathie, other- 
wise called the Romance of the Seint Graal or Holy Grail.” 

The Rev. W. Brown, Rector of Little Hormead, is about to 
bring out in two parts Ferrari’s Notes and Emendations on the 
Greek Lexicon of Hesychius. It will be published by Messrs. 
Jongmans. 

A statue of Brunel, the engineer, has been temporarily 
erected on the unoccupied space on the Thames Embankment. 
Stuck in the middle of a desolate waste, the figure presents a 
very forlorn aspect. 

The papers recently announced the death of the Rev. 
William Mallalieu, at Ockbrook, near Derby, at the age of 72. 
He was for many years treasurer of the Moravian Missions, 
and since 1857 a member of the Governing Board of the 
Moravian body in this country. 

The next part of Messrs. Reeves and Turner’s “ Old Book 
Collector’s Miscellany,” will comprise, 1. “The Life of Long 
Meg of Westminster”; 2. “ A true and faithful account of the 
Redoutable Prince, Rhadamanthus” ; and 3, the remaining 
portion of ‘‘ A Bundle of old Ballads.” The series is issued in 
bi-monthly parts at half-a-crown. 

The August flight of meteors punctually kept its time this year. 
M. Chapelas, in the Comptes Rendus, in a Memoir on Shooting 
Stars, attempts to prove that there are two meteoric currents, 
one having a constant direction in the higher regions, while the 
other, which is much nearer the earth’s surface, varies its direction 
with the time of the year. 

A paragraph lately went the round of the papers to the effect 
that the wife of a cab driver, at 35, Prebend Street, Camden 
Town, gave birth to three children in one week, one on one 
day, another on the next, and the third after an interval of two 
more days. If this be so there is less difficulty in accepting 
as true the tradition current in the family of Sir C. Palmer, 
Bart., of Dorney, to the effect that the wife of the head of the 
house some two centuries ago, gave birth to three sons on three 
successive Sundays. These three sons, it is said, all grew up, 
and received the honour of knighthood : We wonder whether a 
like honour awaits the children of the cab driver. 

The Accident Insurance Company (Bank Buildings) has 
issued an interesting contribution to the statistics of accidents, 
from which it appears that according to the experience of the 
company, horse accidents predominate, numbering as many 
as 339; business accidents, as those occurring to men pursuing 
their ordinary occupations, come next, numbering 192 ; those 
who stay at home, however, are no more exempt from accidents 
than those who go out of doors to pursue their avocations, and 
number 162. Street accidents are, as may be expected, some- 
what numerous, numbering 118. The little publication is 
deserving the attention of those who have to earn their living 
or have others dependent upon them, and whose duty it is to 
insure against such every-day casualties. 
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A new volume of the S¢ James's Magazine will commen 
on October rst, under new auspices. 

By the bill of Sir Roundell Palmer, which has become g 
can now become justices of the peace for counties. The act j 
not to affect*coroners. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton are publishing this week, 
pamphlet on “Our National Universities,” by Mr. Augusty 
S. Wilkins, Professor of Latin in Owen’s College, Manchester 

The honour of knighthood has been offered to Mr. John 
Gilbert, in recognition of his ability as a painter, and his 
services in popularising the better kinds of art illustration. 

The Avenir Libéral says that Monsignor Dupanloup is pre. 
paring a work on “ The Situation,” which will make as pp 
found a sensation as any of his writings under the Empire. 

Among the marriages recently celebrated is that of Miss Rog 
Hawthorne, a daughter of the late eminent American autho, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, to Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, song 
Dr. Lathrop, of New York. 

The Municipal Commissioners of Madras have been sw. 
cessful in trapping and deporting into the country one hundrl 
and sixty monkeys, at a cost of ninety-one rupees, Ther 
seems every probability that the indefatigable sanitary inspecte 
will be able to get rid of a large number during the coursed 
the year. 

The death has just been announced of Miss Mary Am 
Brown, of Warwick House, Barnsbury. She was the second 
and last surviving daughter of the late Mr. Christopher Brow, 
and sister of the late Mr. Thomas Brown, formerly of the fim 
of Messrs. Longman and Co., Paternoster-row. ‘The deceased 
lady was in her 88th year. 

The Postmaster-General has issued new regulations stating 
the mode in which a post-office life policy may, after five yeas 
premiums have been paid, be assigned to another person. The 
form of assignment is prescribed, and the assignment, duly 
stamped, must be registered at the post-offices, and a fee @ 
2s. 6d. paid for registration. No trust, incumbrance, or co 
dition can be noticed. 

Lord Spencer has presented the Marquis of Lorne wit 
a Celtic vase, of Irish manufacture, modelled by a Dubla 
silversmith after an antique cup found at Ardagh. The wot 
manship too is all Hibernian. Irish wolf-dogs are interlace! 
on the lid, and Irish amethysts are set round the body of the 
vessel. The inscription is in Old Irish characters ; and finall 
the plinth is of Irish bog-oak. 

Madame Tussaud’s establishment in Baker-street is more fis 
cinating for youthful visitors than it ever has been, and by meats 
of its excellent management and classification may be matt 
as instructive as it is entertaining. One would almost wondt 
how the proprietors could continually be submitting novelties 
their visitors, but they do manage it, and most admirably toa 
A few days ago we dropped in, and were much struck by the 
happy grouping of some of the characters, and especially by the 
rich dresses of many of the female figures. ‘These remath 
apply particularly to the Princess Louise and the Marquis @ 
Lorne marriage group, which is admirable in every respect. 1% 
likenesses are good, and the fose of the figures natural and lit 
life. For two or three hours’ pleasant lounge there one mij 
hear good music, and gratify the eye with various objects 
interest, many of which will call up memories of old. Ther 
are few public places where a more pleasant evening cal be 
passed than in the saloons of “* Madame ‘Tussaud’s Waxworks 
as it used to be called when we were young and privileged ® 
escort thither some fair seekers after “ instructive and improv 





entertainment.” 
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The Prussian army is increased to a peace footing of 
4oo,ooo men. Count Moltke is appointed Chief Marshal of 
? 


the Empire. ; ; f 
Mahmood Pasha is appointed successor to Aali Pasha as 


Grand Vizier of Turkey. Server Pasha, hitherto known as 
Server Effendi, is the new Foreign Minister. 

The Prince of Teck and the Princess Mary have been 
visiting Paris, to see (as a French paper puts it) “les ruines de 
notre pauvre capitale.” 

The death is announced of the Rev. Hugh Hutton, M.A., 
formerly an eminent Nonconformist minister and an active 
politician in Birmingham, but recently of Bury St. Edmunds. 

The equestrian statue of Henry IV., which adorned the 
frontispiece of the principal gate of the Hotel de Ville, has 
been found in the rubbish in a perfect state of preservation. 

M. Roscio, recently nominated painter to his Majesty the 
King of Spain, has been commissioned to paint the inauguration 
of Mont Cenis tunnel. 

The Public Library at Penzance possesses a gift from Mr. 
].0. Halliwell, of which the British Museum might be proud,— 
namely, a noble collection of volumes illustrative of the 
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Mr. Ruskin has founded a separate mastership for teaching 
drawing in connexion with the Slade Art Professorship at 
Oxford. Mr. Ruskin proposes to open elementary schools in 


| the course of next month, in the University galleries, 


SCHOOL LIFE AT WINCHESTER. 
To the Editor of the Lllustrated Review. 

Sir,—The Author of “School Life at Winchester” (reviewed in 
your number for August 15, pp. 116, 117), is a brother Wykehamist 
and friend of mine, and I am sure he would wish it to be known that 
the archzological and historical lore with regard to the old school 
was published by me in 1852 under the title of “William of 
Wykeham and his Colleges” in an illustrated volume which contains 
the cuts which you reprint. 

I am glad that your reviewer calls Slang by a juster name. | 
think of illustrating what is indeed a glossary in a paper for the 
Royal Society of Literature. E. g. “ Books,” i. e. stalls at Chichester 
mean the boy.’ rows of fixed seats at Winchester ; and “ Bevers,” a 


| kind of afternoon lunch, were common to the school and to the 


| Vicar’s College in the Cathedral. 


ancient English stage, its acted drama, literature, and history. | 
The Royal Commissioners appointed to inquire into the | 


constitution and management of existing friendly and_ building 
societies, have resumed their sittings in Edinburgh. They will 
afterwards hold sittings in Ireland and again in London. 

Last week the Gun Park, adjoining the Royal Artillery 


description being left, a circumstance which had not occurred 
before in the memory of the oldest soldier living. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that all the available troops and guns 
had been transferred to Aldershot to take part in the manceuvres 
in Hampshire. 

The Christmas number of the St. James’s Magazine will be 
published early in October, and will contain articles in verse 
and prose by the Bishop of Derry, Mrs. Riddell, Miss Matilda 
B. Edwards, Eleanora L. Hervey, Julia Goddard, Mrs. Fenton 
Aylmer, Astley H. Baldwin, Mrs. Sale Barker, Miss E. M. 
Pearson, Miss Edith S. Jay, and other popular writers ; and 
will be enriched with at least twenty illustrations on wood, by 
Gustave Doré, Birkett Foster, Percival Skelton, B. Bradley, 
EM. Whimperis, Sydney Hall, H. R. Wadmore, F. Chiffart, &c. 

It is well known that in Northern Italy the Church and 
State are entirely severed: but it may not be known that at 
Turin, many, not to say most, of the outward signs of eccle- 
sastical belief are removed. Thus we are told by the foreign 
correspondent of a contemporary: “The very names of the 
streets of Turin tell a tale that no sharp observer can miss. 
They used all to be christened after saints of the Roman 
calendar; but these are now supplanted by the titles of per- 
sohages of more recent popularity. Thus what was once the 
street of St. Anthony of Padua is now the Via Cavour. The 
former performed many miracles, and even made the fishes 
come out of the water and stand on their tails to hearken to 
his sermon. But Camillo Bensa di Cavour was a wonder- 
working person too, and he has shoved the older favourite from 
his stool. This is the Via Roma. It used to be the street of 
Saint—I forget whom. Still more noteworthy, perhaps, is the 
change from Via del Santo Spirito to Via dell’ Academia delle 

enze, St. Francisco da Paola holds his ground as yet; but 
the Via dell’ Ospedale has swallowed up a whole litany of the 
‘ahonised. Saint Theresa is threatened at the present 
pecan for her street looks straight towards the Alps, and it 
ap rosed to call it the Via Sommeiller, after the indefatigable 
‘pine engineer,” 


Yours, MACKENZIE E, C. WALcorr, 


Chichester, Sept. 13, 1871. 


We have received a letter from Miss Cusack, author of the 
“ History of Ireland,” (reviewed in our last impression), stating that 
her words, which we quoted, and in which Mr. Gladstone is spoken 


| of as still M.P. for South Lancashire, are from the Preface to the 





: . . . | first edition, and were written before the last General Election. 
Barracks at Woolwich, was empty, not a single gun of any | 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions ; 
nor can he give any attention to anonymous communications, 


The Editor respectfully requests that books for review, letters, and 
all other communications may be addressed to him at Messrs. 
HOULSTON and SONS, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

The next portraits and biographies in the /W/ustrated Review 
will be those of Eliza Cook and the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
Canon of Chester. 


TO OUR READERS, 
Covers for binding Volume I. of the ILLUstRaTeD REvIEW 
may be procured through any booksellerjor newsagent, price 


1s. 6d. 
Volumes may be had, bound in green cloth, with gilt back 


and top, price 75. 
The Index and Title-page to Vol. I. 
separately for One Penny. 


may be purchased 





Whenever difficulty is experienced in obtaining the ILLus- 
TRATED REVIEW, it is earnestly requested that the Publishers 
may be at once apprised of the fact, and furnished with full 
information. 

Back numbers are still in print, and may be had from Messrs. 
Houlston & Sons, through any bookseller or newsagent. 


NOTICE. — Books intended for review should arrive at the 
office not later than twelve days previous to publication, In 
the case of illustrated works, the Editor will select those specimen 
blocks which he may deem most suitable for insertion, and will 
then communicate with the publishers of the same respecting 


their transmission. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the ILLUSTRATED REVIEW received by 
ABBOTT, BARTON, and Co., Advertisement Contractors, 269, 
STRAND, who also insert Advertisements in every known Paper. 
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‘GLENFIELD STARCE 


IS THE ONLY KIND USED IN HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY. 


IF THERE ARE ANY LADIES who 


have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH, they are respectfully 


solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on every package, and if this is done, 
THEY WILL SAY, LIKE THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 


When you ask for 


GLENFIELD STARCH, see that you get it, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT, 





OYAL MUNIFICENCE.—Her Majesty | 

the QUEEN has again shown her especial patron- | 

age of the EARLSWOOD ASYLUM for IDIOTS by pre- 

senting the sum of 500 Guineas to entitle her Majesty to | 

the Presentation of a Second Child to the Asylum during 
her Majesty’s life. 


HE ASYLUM for IDIOTS, Earlswood, 
Redhill, Surrey.—The AUTUMNAL ELECTION 
of this Charity will occur on THURSDAY, the 26th Octo- 
ber, at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, for the pur- | 
pee of choosing THIRTY-FIVE APPLICANTS, viz. | 
IVE for LIFE and THIRTY for the ordinary period of 
five years, from a list of 
TWO HUNDRED and FOUR approved Candidates, 
without prejudice to scrutiny. 

JAMES ABBISS, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

The Poll will commence at Twelve, and will close at Two 
o'clock precisely, 

Payment cases may be presented at any time, and have 
admission as soon as approved - the Board, and medical 
officers, in accordance with the rules of the Institution. 

CONTRIBUTIONS, both for the CURRENT and 
ENLARGEMENT FUNDS, are greatly needed. 

WILLIAM NICHOLAS, Secretary. 

Office, 29, Poultry, E.C. 











Will be published early in October, price 1s., 
THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


OF THE 


St. James’ Magazine, 


And will contain Articles in Verse and Prose by the Bisnor 
or Derry, Mrs. Rippett, Miss Maticpa B, Epwarps, 
Eveanora L, Hervey, Jutia Gopparp, Mrs. Fenton 
Ay.imer, Astiey H. Batpwin, Mrs, Sate Barker, Miss 
E. M. Pearson, and other Popular Writers ; and will be 
enriched with at least Twenty ILLUSTRATIONS ON Woop, 
by Gustave Dorg, Birkett Foster, Percivar SKELTON, 
B. BrAocey, E. M. Waimveris, Sypney Haut, H. R. 
Wapmorg, F, Cuirrarr, &c. 








“The Christmas Number of the ‘St. James’ MaGazinr’ 
consists of a single Tale told in the best style of the Author 
of ‘ George Geith.” It is entitled ‘ My First Love,’ and it is 
enriched with no less than Ten Illustrations. ‘The Snow 
Lands¢ape’ and the ‘Old Homestead’ are admirable. The 
business-like love-letter of ‘ Donnabella’s Lover’ is a gem in 
its way, as a combination of the worship of Plutus and 
Cupid, In the other ‘Christmas Number’ of various Maga- 
zines that have reached us we see little to remark in the way 
either of excellence or of failure."—The Times, Dec. 25, 
1869. 





Supplied by all Booksellers in Town and Country; and 
also at all Raikway Bookstalls, 
Lonvon: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW & SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street. 





A New Volume of the ST. JAMES’ MAGAZINE will 
commence on October 1st, under New Auspices. A few 
Sets of the back Numbers are on sale, and can be had on 
application to the Publishers, Vol. VII. also is just pub- 





lished, price 7s. 6d. 





] MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COoM-| 
PANY, 1, Old Broad-street, E.C., and 16 and 17, Pall- | 
Mall, S.W. Capital, £1,600,000. Paid.up and invested, 


apie Directors. ; 

GILLIAT, JOHN SAUNDERS, Esq., Chairman. 

GIBB, THOMAS ss Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Ashton, Richard Jas., Esq. | Hibbert, George, Esq. 
Barclay, Thos. Geo., Esq. 
Bevan, R. Cooper Lee. Esq. 
Bosanquet, Percival, Esq. 
Brand, James, Esq. 
Cave, Charles, Es 
Davidson, Henry, Esq. 
Eaton, Hy. W., M.P. Esq. , 
‘arquhar, Horace, Esq. Smith. Martin Tucker, Esq. | 
ield, George, Esq. | Twining, Richard, Esq. 

Managing Director—William Lyall, Esq. 

Superintendent of Town Department—James Holland. 
Superintendent of Country Department—C. F. Jarvis. 
Superintendent of F ~— nay, cra a wa. greatly reduced prices. 

nsurances against fire on property ii s 
world at moderate rates of premium. | CHLORALUM POWDER. 

Policies falling due at Michaelmas should be renewed | _ ‘ —_ ’ 
before October 14, or the same will become void, | Sample Casks, containing about 1 cwt., for 15s., and in 6d, 

Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. | and 1s. packages. 


RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SO-| CHLORALUM WOOL 


CIETY, 3) Old Jewry, London. at 6s. per Ib., in pound and half-pound packages. 


ILY TRUST POLICIES. 
WADDING, 


FAMILY TRUST POLICIES, under Act Ba nr43t 
at 2s, 6d. per sheet. 





CHLORALUM, 


| ODOURLESS, NON-POISONOUS, 
FECTANT. 

THE SALINE ANTISEPTIC, 

HARMLESS AS COMMON SALT. 


CHLORALUM 


is the most valuable Agent ever introduced as a 
CONTAGION DESTROYER. 
is the BEST PREVENTATIVE in Cholera, Typhoid 
and Typhus, Small Pox, Erysipelas, &c. &c. 


Sold in quarts, 2s., pints, 1s. ; half-pints, 6d. By th 
gallon, 5s. In large quantities by special contract, a 


DISIN 


| Hume, Wm. Burnley, Esq. | 
Hyde, Samuel, Esq. | 

| Marryatt, Charles, Esq. | 
Murdoch, Jas. Gordon, Esq. 
Nielson, Claud, + 
Newman, Thomas H. Esq. 
Pattison, Frederick, Esq. 


F 
F 





Vic. cap. 93, are now ISSUED | the GRES : 
CIETY. They area perfect family provision, not subject 
to the control of the husband or of his creditors. A married | 
woman may insure her own life or the life of her husband | 
for her own s te use. A married man may insure his | 
life for the separate benefit of his wife or children. 

Proposal Forms, &c., to be obtained on application to 
the eee: Sy Agents, or to 





THE SAFE DEODORIZER. 


—_——$——— 


. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. _ 


THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 
. OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 1, GREAT WINCHESTER-STREET BUILDINGS, 


All varieties of elonptions, bad legs, stewe, seine, LONDON, E.C, 
and eruptions can be cured by the diligent use of thls cool- | 
ing, colthien, and healing Cnenetet. The old, and often- THE CHLO RALU M REVIEW, 
failing fashion of strapping the edges of ulcers together with | r Care. « 
plaister has entirely given way before the more reasonable| A SANITORY JOURNAL, is intended both 
treatment by Holloway’s Ointment, which builds up from | medical and general readers, and whilst dealing nis 
the bottom of the ground with sound and healthy granula-| with the use of antiseptics in everyday life, and ae 
tions ; these gradually grow until they reach the level of | treatment of disease, it will open its columns toa variety 
the surface, then contract, harden, and immediately become | contributions bearing on the history and progress of epidem 
covered with new and wholesome skin. The proper appli- | and epizootic diseases. 
cation of this Ointment diminishes the inflammation, causes| | MONTHLY, 1d.—Forwarded Post-free Annually for 1s. 
the unhealthy discharge first to grow thick, then to cease| All communications should be addressed to the Publis : 
altogether, when the swelling disappears, and the natural | “ Chloralum Review,” 1, Great Winchester-street Buildings 
shape is restored. | London, E.C. 








—_—<——[$_ rn 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
JAMES GIBBS AND COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


AMMONIA-FIXED PERUVIAN GUANO, 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MANURE IN USE. 


We warn consumers that none is genuine unless bearing our Trade Mark, and secured with a Leaden Seal. 
“PATENT AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE,” especially adapted for Wheat, Barley, and Hops, Also 
turers of BONE, BLOOD, and SPECIAL MANURES of first-rate quality. 


PARTICULARS OF 
JAMES GIBBS AND COMPANY, 
WORKS: VICTORIA DOCKS. OFFICES: 16, MARK LANE, LONDON, EG 
OR THEIR AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 
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Printed for the Proprietor by Gitsert & Rivincton, n St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, E.C., and Published by Houtston & Sons, 65, Paternoster Row, Lon 


October 2nd, 1871. 
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